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TODAY'S  STUDENTS  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
DREAM:  THEIR  CONCERNS,  THEIR  SOLUTIONS 


FRroAY,  APRIL  26,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 

Villanova,  PA. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1:20  p.m.,  at  DuPont 
Pavilion,  Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA,  the  Honorable  John 
Kasich  (chairman)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Kasich,  Kolbe,  Shays,  Walker, 
Hoke,  and  Mink. 

Member  also  present:  Representative  Fox. 

Staff  present:  Adrien  MacGillivray  and  Christopher  Ullman. 

Chairman  Kasich.  The  House  Budget  Committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Let  me  just  explain  to  the  people  in  attendance  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  a  congressional  hearing,  and  as  a  result,  we  need  to  maintain 
proper  decorum  here.  So,  I  will  just  ask  you  to  pretend  like  you  are 
in  church  or  a  synagogue,  and  we  will  do  fine  here. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  committee,  starting 
with  Mr.  Kolbe.  Jim  Kolbe  is  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
He  is  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  actually  represents  Tucson,  AZ, 
and  has  been  in  Congress  a  number  of  terms  now,  and  we  are  glad 
he  is  here  today. 

Mr.  Shays,  Christopher  Shays,  is  a  Congressman  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  he  feels  very  strongly  about  Villanova,  as  you 
can  imagine,  and  we  are  really  pleased  that  he  can  be  here. 

We  also  have  with  us  Robert  Walker,  who  is  a  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Science  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  he  plays  a  very  large  role 
in  education,  science,  and  21st-century  thinking. 

We  have  Mrs.  Patsy  Mink,  who  has  a  very  tough  district  from 
the  standpoint  that  she  represents  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  her  with  us  today. 

Next  to  Patsy  is  Congressman  Martin  Hoke,  who  is  from  Cleve- 
land, OH,  and  I  know  he  is  very  glad  to  be  here,  and  John  Fox  is 
the  Congressman  that  shares  Villanova  with  Congressman  Herb 
Weldon,  and  today,  I  am  going  to  deputize  Congressman  Fox  so 
that  he  will  be  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Everybody  else  is,  he  is  not,  but  today  he  will  be  a  deputy  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

I  want  to,  first  of  all,  thank  all  of  you  for  coming,  and  you  prob- 
ably are  wondering  why  we  are  here. 

(1) 


I  personally  feel  very  strongly  that  a  lot  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington,  obviously,  involves  you  and,  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  will  most  likely  involve  your  children,  and  I  think  that  you 
have  a  big  stake  in  terms  of  what  the  Federal  Government  is 
doing. 

I  think  that  young  people  are  increasingly  skeptical  and  cynical 
about  any  large  institution,  including  government,  because  govern- 
ment only  appears  as  some  sound  bite  and  a  bunch  of  folks  who 
you  could  never  relate  to  standing  behind  a  podium,  making  some 
kind  of  a  speech. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  encourage  young  people  to  be  involved 
in  the  process,  because  if  you  are  not  involved,  your  interests  will 
not  be  represented. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  you  know,  politicians  follow  the  squeaking- 
wheel  philosophy. 

The  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest  generally  get  the  grease,  and 
there  are  an  enormous  number  of  decisions  that  have  to  be  made 
in  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  as  we  go  into  the  21st  century,  in 
which  I  think  you  should  play  a  very  large  role. 

I  cannot  ever  remember  a  congressional  committee  going  to  a  col- 
lege campus  in  this  kind  of  a  fashion  and  listening  to  students. 

If  you  are  a  professor,  we  do  not  want  to  hear  from  you  today. 
If  you  have  got  a  student  I.D.,  you  have  got  a  right  to  speak. 

We  are  going  to  proceed  today  with  a  process  whereby  we  have 
selected,  not  on  a  screening  basis  but  basically  on  the  basis  of  peo- 
ple who  have  something  that  is  burning  inside  them  and  something 
that  they  have  kind  of  thought  out  a  little  bit  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  and  testify  for  about — I  think  it  is  2  minutes — 2 
minutes,  and  then  what  we  will  actually  do  is,  at  some  point,  just 
like  Phil  Donahue,  we  go  with  the  mobile  phones  here,  and  we  will 
take  comments  from  you  who  are  in  the  crowd,  and  we  will  do  this 
for  as  long  as  there  is  real  and  significant  interest  here,  and  I 
would  ask  you  to  let  us  know  an3rthing  that  is  on  your  mind,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that,  if  the  discussion  becomes  only  one-dimen- 
sional, we  keep  punching  the  CD  over  and  over  in  the  same  song, 
and  I  hope  we  are  going  to  hear  a  variety  of  opinions  here. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  have  Stacey  Akers,  Kevin  Klesh, 
Christopher  Massicotte,  and  Ann  Gavagahn,  Jennifer  Turner,  Jeff 
Baker,  Jimmy  McGiveran,  and  John  Cocchione  come  and  sit  right 
over  here,  and  I  hope  this  will  be  an  interesting  experience  for  all 
of  you. 

We  are  here  on  a  very  beautiful  Friday  afternoon,  and  you  have 
got  a  lot  of  fun  things  you  would  like  to  do,  but  I  really  want  to 
thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  be  here  today,  and  I  hope  this  will 
be  a  profitable  learning  experience  for  all  of  you,  and  it  will  dem- 
onstrate that  young  people  count,  and  I  want  to  continually  con- 
gratulate this  young  man  that  has  an  Ohio  State  University  hat 
on. 

So,  give  him  a  round  of  applause  for  my  sake.  I  am  from  Colum- 
bus, OH. 

Anyway,  I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Patsy  Mink  for  any  opening 
comments  she  would  like  to  make,  and  then  I  would  like  to  let  Jim 
Kolbe  just  make  a  brief  statement,  also. 

Patsy. 


Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  the  only  Democrat  member  on  this  panel,  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  opportunity,  as  the 
chairman  has  indicated,  to  hear  from  you. 

We,  at  least  from  my  side,  will  try  to  keep  our  questions  very 
limited,  because  the  primary  purpose  is  to  hear  what  you  are 
thinking  about,  so  your  issues  and  your  concerns  as  they  reflect  on 
what  the  Congress  is  doing  and  what  the  national  government 
ought  to  be  doing  in  terms  of  your  priorities,  and  this  gives  us  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  listen  to  your  views  and  take  them  back 
to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

So  much  of  what  we  do  in  the  Congress  escapes,  I  think,  your 
concerns  and  worries  about  your  personal  futures. 

A  lot  of  what  we  do  in  the  Congress  will  affect  you  in  the  long 
term,  and  so,  it  is  really  reassuring  to  see  so  many  here  today  indi- 
cating their  concern  about  national  priorities. 

So,  I  commend  this  university's  leadership. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  Patsy. 

I  may  have  pronounced  a  name  wrong,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  mispronounce  names.  It  is  C-A-C-C-H-I-O-N-E.  I  pronounced  it 
as  Cacchione.  Maybe  it  is  Cacchione. 

How  do  you  say  that,  John? 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Cacchione. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK. 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Just  like  it  is  spelled. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Just  like  it  is  spelled? 

I  am  going  to  let  Jim  Kolbe  just  make  a — ^well,  why  don't  we  do 
this?  Why  don't  we  move  right  to  the  students?  Chris  Shays  has 
asked  that  you  say  where  you  are  from,  what  year  you  are,  what 
your  major  is,  and  that  would  be  terrific. 

Well,  John,  since  we  just  got  you  up,  why  don't  you  come  on  up 
and  start? 

John  Cacchione. 

You  are  really  a  student  dressed  that  well?  OK. 

John,  you  get  that  couple  of  minutes,  so  roll  with  it. 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come,  all  of 
you. 

I  wanted  to  start  by  offering  my  appreciation  for  all  that  you 
have  done  in  this  Congress  and  giving  the  Federal  budget  a  prior- 
ity in  its  reduction. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  perhaps  that  only  area  which  I  wish  you 
could  have  gone  further  with  were  the  tax  cuts. 

I  feel  that  the  tax  cuts  would  have  served  as  an  additional  stimu- 
lus to  further  reductions  to  be  certain  that  the  budget  would  bal- 
ance in  7  years  or  sooner,  as  initially  planned,  and  it  would  force 
a  greater  overall  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  government 
spending. 

Probably,  at  least  in  my  own  view,  the  areas  which  I  would  pre- 
fer to  see  reduced  would  be  a  number  of  the  social  areas.  We  see 
it,  for  instance,  in  Medicare,  as  we  are  tr3dng  to  do,  a  very  high 
rate  of  growth  reduced  to  a  somewhat  high  rate  of  growth. 


I  feel  that  such  a  reduction  would  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
increase  in  the  inflation  rate  in  the  medical  field.  After  all,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate,  the  private-sec- 
tor medical  areas  had  reduced  their  inflation  to  1  to  2  percentage 
points. 

Therefore,  if  the  Federal  Government's  program  is  increasing  its 
spending  at,  currently,  10  or  11  percent  a  year,  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  an  increased  inflation  in  the  entire  industry. 

Therefore,  if  we  could  reduce  this  rate  and,  as  initially  proposed, 
still  cover  all  of  the  people  at  an  increased  rate  over  the  7  years, 
that  should  be  done,  because  it  will  save  the  government  money 
and  should  also  lower  the  overall  inflation  rate  in  the  medical  field. 

Those  are  primarily  some  of  the  primary  areas  with  which  I  am 
concerned. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  John,  a  good  statement,  and  I  appreciate  it.  You 
have  given  us  some  sense  of  priority  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
What  do  you  believe  should  be  the  first  priority  for  the  national 
government  in  terms  of  where  our  dollars  should  be  spent? 

If  you  were  looking  at  the  budget,  you  have  a  limited  amount  of 
resources,  and  you  are  prioritizing  those,  what  is  the  first  priority? 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Well,  I  think  we  should  start  with  a  number  of 
the  very  basic  functions  of  the  Federal  Government.  One  would  be 
to  provide  a  national  defense.  I  do  not  think  we  should  strip  the 
Defense  Department  of  its  ability  to  protect  us. 

Also,  we  should  look  at  areas  of  direct  concern  to  people  without 
overextending  our  resources.  For  example,  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, we  need  to  see  that  we  have  greater  enforcement  capabilities 
and  great  monetary  budgets  for  institutions  like  the  FBI  and  other 
enforcement  mechanisms. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  National  defense  and  law  enforcement  would  be  two 
of  your  priorities. 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Hoke. 

Mr.  Hoke.  John,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  a  student  here? 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Hoke.  That  is  pretty  impressive  testimony. 

Why  are  private  college  tuitions  spiraling?  In  1990,  it  was 
$14,480,  and  in  1996,  it  was  $22,640. 

Mr.  Cacchione.  On  this  campus,  I  know,  over  the  past  couple  of 
years,  the  administration  has  put  a  great  effort  in  on  capital  im- 
provements throughout  the  campus.  Also,  as  the  enrollment  of  the 
institution  increases,  so,  indeed,  does  the  faculty  on  campus  need 
to  increase. 

All  of  these  would  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  such  a  large  in- 
crease. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  administration  is  also  trying  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  financial  aid  opportunities  for  people,  and  this  cur- 
rent increase  of  4V'2  percent,  although  most  people  consider  it 
large — and  it  is  large  for  most  people — is  within  the  moderate  area 
of  the  range  of  our  university  overlap  group,  and  because  there  is 
a  lot  of  expansion  that  is  still  on  the  docket  and  that  is  trying  to 


be  taken  care  of,  that  is  primarily  where  I  feel  these  increased  tui- 
tions will  be  going. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK. 

John,  I  really  appreciate  you  coming  up  and  testifying  and  get- 
ting so  dressed  up  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Cacchione.  I  received  a  note  here  that  I  was  to  give  my  year 
and  where  I  am  from  and  my  major. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cacchione.  I  am  from  Delaware  County,  PA,  and  I  am  a 
sophomore  currently  here  at  Villanova,  and  my  majors  are  econom- 
ics and  political  science. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Very  good.  Thank  you,  John. 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kasich,  John,  do  you  think  you  will  be  better  off  than 
your  parents  are? 

Mr.  Cacchione.  Yes,  I  do. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Kevin  Klesh. 

Kevin,  you  have  got  a  couple  of  minutes  to  spill  your  guts.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Klesh.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  out  to  the  cam- 
pus. This  is  really  a  very  unique  opportunity,  and  it  really  shows 
that  you  are  looking  to  college  students  for  input.  I  have  three 
major  areas  I  would  like  to  see. 

I  am  a  junior  here  on  campus,  and  my  majors  are  political 
science  and  science,  and  what  I  would  like  to  talk  about  are  three 
major  areas. 

Since  the  social  spending  and  defense  are  large  parts  of  the 
budget,  they  really  need  to  be  addressed,  as  well  as  the  issue  of 
wasteful  spending. 

In  the  area  of  defense — my  father  works  in  the  defense  industry, 
and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  wasteful  spending  there  in  that  the  con- 
tracts that  are  given  to  the  companies  need  to  be  better  monitored 
to  make  sure  that  the  funds  are  used  properly  and  used  toward 
productive  goals. 

Many  times,  projects  are  allowed  to  go  on  and  not  come  to  any 
type  of  completion,  and  they  end  up  just  costing  the  taxpayers 
money  and  not  really  producing  anything.  I  think  that  there  needs 
to  be  greater  controls  and  greater  monitoring  of  this  type  of  fund- 
ing. 

Also,  in  the  area  of  Social  Security,  it  is  really  a  big  issue  today, 
because  what  we  see  is  that  people  are  taking  out  more  than  they 
put  in,  and  as  we  have  the  baby  boomer  generation  and  large  por- 
tions of  people  going  up  into  the  Social  Security  range,  you  have 
less  of  a  base  to  supply  the  Social  Security  funding. 

So,  what  I  propose  is  that  you  put  together  a  type  of  privatized 
system  whereby  people  can  pay  into  the  plan  and  then  get  some 
type  of  interest-bearing  or  investment-bearing  feedback  from  that, 
and  what  that  would  do  is  also  allow  people  to  carry  from  company 
to  company  retirement  benefits  in  order  that  they  have  something 
to  rely  on  when  they  want  to  retire. 

The  way  it  is  set  up  today  is  that  people  are  in  a  company — they 
have  to  be  there  for  5  years  in  order  to  get  any  type  of  retirement 
benefits  from  the  company. 


You  need  something  to  be  portable,  that  can  go  from  company  to 
company,  so  that  people  can  use  that  throughout  their  lifetime  and 
build  toward  it  instead  of  having  the  system  that  we  have  today, 
which  really  does  not  sustain  itself  very  well. 

Also,  in  the  area  of  wasteful  spending,  I  would  really  commend 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and  the  President  on 
working  together  for  the  line-item  veto. 

I  think  that  it  was  a  great  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
would  also  ask  that  you  please  support  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, something  that  would  hold  the  government  to  balancing  the 
budget  each  year,  except  in  areas  when  you  have  emergency  situa- 
tions, of  course,  defense  problems,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at 
such  organizations  as  the  Concord  Coalition's  plans,  where  they 
really  planned  out  a  good  way  of  balancing  the  budget  and  really 
looking  at  each  program  closely. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  Kevin. 

How  many  in  here  are  afraid  you  will  not  get  your  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  when  you  retire?  Raise  your  hand.  [Show  of  hands.] 

OK  How  many  of  you  believe  you  will  not  get  your  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits?  [Show  of  hands.] 

We  appreciate  each  and  every  one  of  you — every  one  of  you,  indi- 
vidually— ^for  being  here  today. 

Questions  for  Kevin?  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  Kevin  touched  on  something  that  is 
very  important  to  me. 

You  cannot  change  something  that  is  as  big  and  as  important  to 
a  whole  generation  of  Americans  without  doing  it  in  a  way  that  is 
fair  and  protects  what  they  believe  to  be  their  retirement  and  still 
protects  your  family  for  your  retirement. 

I  thought  the  show  of  hands — every  town  hall  that  I  do,  every 
classroom  that  I  go  into,  I  ask  this  question,  and  it  is  exactly  the 
same  proportion,  better  than  19  percent  that  do  not  believe  that 
they  will  see  their  Social  Security  benefits. 

It  is  true  that  more  and  more  people  in  the  age  group  of  18  to 
34  believe  they  will  never  see  Social  Security  benefits. 

There  is  something  morally  wrong  when  that  is  the  case,  when 
we  have  created  such  a  gap  between  the  generations  that  older 
people  are  intent  on  holding  on  to  the  benefits  that  they  have  and 
are  concerned  about  being  protected  in  their  old  age  and  young 
people  who  believe  that  they  are  pajdng  for  a  generation  and  that 
they  will  never  be  able  to  get  the  same  benefit. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  positive  aspect  of  that. 

The  fact  that  young  people  are  convinced  of  that,  I  think,  means 
that  they  will  be  doing  more  than  my  generation  did  to  help  pro- 
vide for  their  own  retirement,  because  they  know  they  are  going  to 
have  to,  that  they  cannot  count  on  the  government. 

The  problem  becomes  an  extraordinarily  serious  one  in  just  about 
17  years  from  now,  and  that  is  not  very  long  away,  and  at  that 
point,  we  will  be  spending  more  out  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  than  we  are  taking  in,  the  deficit  starts  to  rise  very  dramati- 
cally as  the  government  has  to  borrow  the  money  in  order  to  pay 
these  benefits,  and  by  the  year  2030 — and  most  everybody  in  this 
room  will  be  working  at  that  point — ^we  will  be  entirely  out  of 
money  and  the  deficit  will  be  totally  out  of  control. 


In  1950,  there  were  16  people  working  for  every  one  drawing  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  Today,  there  are  three  people  working  for 
every  one,  and  by  the  year  2025,  there  will  be  less  than  two  people 
working  for  every  one  drawing  Social  Security  benefits. 

That  means  two  people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  enough  taxes 
each  month  to  support  me  or  somebody  like  me  on  Social  Security. 

This  is  an  issue  that  we  must  address  as  a  society,  and  I  com- 
mend you  for  bringing  it  up.  I  really  want  to  commend  you  for  rais- 
ing this  issue.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Klesh.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
overwhelming  number  of  hands  that  went  up  when  the  question 
was  asked,  whether  you  expected  Social  Security  to  be  there  when 
you  were  ready  to  retire  at  age  65. 

I  think  that  it  illustrates  a  kind  of  skepticism  as  to  whether  the 
Congress  and  the  country  is  going  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  re- 
ports that  have  indicated  that,  because  of  the  baby  boom  popu- 
lation, which  will  come  of  age  about  2015,  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  thought  put  into  coming  up  with  solutions  so  that  Social 
Security  will  be  there  in  time  for  all  of  you  to  benefit  from  it. 

I  think  that  the  important  question  I  want  to  ask  our  student 
here — he  made  an  interesting  suggestion  about  how  it  might  be 
privatized. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  response  in  terms  of  whether  you  feel 
there  is  a  national  responsibility  to  maintain  a  system  like  Social 
Security,  which  in  many  cases  does  not  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
the  person  to  really  pay  for  all  of  their  expenses  but  nevertheless 
creates  at  least  a  small  measure  of  support  for  that  individual  and 
his  or  her  family. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  is,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  some  difficulties  in  the  year  2015  and  beyond  be- 
cause of  the  huge  baby  boom  factor,  what  is  your  basic  feeling  right 
now  about  the  necessity  of  the  government  maintaining  such  a  se- 
curity system  for  those  who  are  retired  and  having  to  live  on  per- 
haps a  nonexistent  pension? 

Mr.  Klesh.  As  I  addressed,  we  certainly  need  to  have  a  system 
in  place  to  help  people  when  they  need  to  retire,  and  as  it  is  put 
right  now,  the  way  that  the  private  system  is,  where  the  companies 
provide  certain  retirement  benefits,  you  have  to  wait  the  5  years. 

So,  what  that  does  is  it  forces  many  people  to  have  to  rely  solely 
on  Social  Security. 

So,  if  we  somehow,  you  know,  integrate  the  two  systems,  bring 
them  together,  so  that  that  is  a  type  of  program  supported  through 
the  companies  not  only  by  taxpayers,  so  that  people  have  some- 
thing they  carry  from  job  to  job,  they  are  accruing  over  the  lifetime, 
instead  of  having  to  wait  that  5  years  to  get  any  type  of  private 
support,  and  then  relying  100  percent  on  the  government,  and  I 
think  that  is  really  the  key  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
so  that  we  are  not  having  a  system  where  it  is  top-heavy  and,  you 
know,  we  worry  about  funding  what  we  have  now,  but  I  think  it 
is  certainly  a  priority  that  must  be  kept  on  the  budget  and  kept 
as  a  important  point. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  reply. 
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Mr.  Klesh.  Sure. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Kevin,  do  you  think  you  will  be  better  off  or 
in  worse  shape  than  your  parents? 

Mr.  Klesh.  I  think  I  will  probably  be  better  off. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Not  sure,  though,  huh? 

Mr.  Klesh.  Not  certain.  I  mean  the  future  is  not  very  certain, 
but  I  think  that  probably  better  off. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thanks,  Kevin, 

Ann  Gavagahn,  the  Annie  Lennox  of  Villanova. 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  Hi.  My  name  is  Ann  Gavagahn.  I  am  a  junior, 
a  political  science  and  honors  major,  and  I  come  from  Lansdale, 
PA,  which  is  in  Congressman  Fox's  district. 

I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of  people  in  this  room  right  now  are  worried 
about  finding  a  job  after  college,  and  the  jobs  we  do  find  are  prob- 
ably not  going  to  be  high-paying  jobs,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
you  today  about  a  little  tax  program  that  will  help  workers  in  low- 
income  jobs,  and  it  is  called  the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

Few  incentives  exist  right  now  for  a  welfare  recipient  to  work. 
Why  should  they  work  when  they  can  make  almost  as  much  money 
on  welfare  as  they  can  with  a  full-time,  minimum  wage  job? 

So,  the  government  instituted  the  earned  income  tax  credit  in 
1975.  It  is  a  tax  refund  for  low-income  workers.  Right  now,  families 
with  incomes  up  to  $27,000  are  eligible.  Both  parties  love  this  pro- 
gram— or  used  to  love  it — I  should  say. 

President  Reagan  even  called  it  the  best  antipoverty,  the  best 
pro-family,  the  best  job-creation  member  to  come  out  of  Congress, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  those  of  you  who  were  in  Congress  at 
the  time  that  this  was  instituted. 

Earned  income  tax  credit  funding  soared  at  that  time.  The  cost 
of  the  refunds  have  soared  from  a  maximum  $400  refund  in  1975 
to  a  $3,000  refund  today.  However,  now  people  are  saying  the  pro- 
gram has  grown  too  rapidly  and  instances  of  fraud  are  rampant, 
which  is  true. 

There  is  an  11-percent  fraud  rate,  and  that  is  purposeful  fraud 
rate,  from  the  earned  income  tax  credit,  compared  to  a  6-  to  7-per- 
cent fraud  rate  in  other  standard  AFDC  welfare  programs. 

I  read  in  the  paper  that  you  came  here  looking  not  only  for  ideas 
but  for  solutions,  and  there  is  a  twofold  problem  with  the  earned 
income  tax  credit:  (a)  the  high  problem  of  fraud,  (b)  the  fact  that 
not  enough  people  know  about  it. 

After  all.  President  Clinton  has  estimated  that  2  million  people 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  the  earned  income  tax  credit  still  do  not 
receive  it. 

What  can  we  do  to  abate  the  $1  billion  that  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  costs  in  fraud  to  the  government  every  year?  What  we 
can  do  is  establish  a  stricter  program. 

The  last  time  the  IRS — they  established  an  audit  last  year  of 
earned  income  tax  credit  recipients — and  they  used  the  earned  in- 
come tax  credit  dependent  questionnaire  form.  Why  isn't  this  form 
a  regular  part  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit? 

In  order  to  receive  it,  why  shouldn't  all  recipients  be  forced  to  fill 
it  out,  not  just  fill  it  out  once  they  are  being  audited? 

In  addition,  the  IRS  also  has  an  automated  telephone  service 
where  they  call  people  to  ask  them  about  audits,  about  questions, 


about  mistakes  on  their  tax  form.  Every  single  person  who  fills  out 
an  earned  income  tax  credit  claim  should  be  called  by  this  service. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  low-income  families  may  not  have  access  to 
phones. 

The  IRS  should  hire  more  people,  then,  to  go  out  and  visit  people 
door  to  door,  and  you  may  be  saying,  "Uh-oh,  we  have  got  to  hire 
people,  that  is  going  to  be  an  expense,"  but  if  you  are  reducing  the 
$1  billion  in  fraud,  it  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  hiring  of 
the  people. 

The  little  money  that  is  spent  there  will  save  you  in  the  long  run. 

The  refund  will  not  be  processed  without  the  IRS  investigator 
saying  this  person  is  telling  the  truth. 

In  a  class  last  semester,  I  visited  a  welfare  office  in  Philadelphia 
and  saw  how  the  program  works  there,  and  I  think  the  same  thing 
can  be  instituted  in  the  IRS  to  end  fraud. 

If  recipients  feel  the  process  is  unfair,  then  they  can  go  to  the 
IRS  and  they  could  appear,  but  if  it  has  been  found  that  they  are 
being  fraudulent,  they  should  not  be  eligible  for  the  earned  income 
tax  credit. 

We  also  have  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  people  to  know 
about  the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

If  we  establish  a  bigger  education  program  and  require  more 
public  service  announcements  on  radio,  television,  more  billboards 
in  inner-city  neighborhoods,  et  cetera,  I  think  this  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

I  work  as  the  general  manager  of  the  radio  station  at  Villanova 
University.  We  get  public  service  announcements  in  all  the  time, 
but  the  IRS  has  never  sent  us  anything  about  the  earned  income 
tax  credit. 

It  is  a  program  out  there  that  is  excellent,  it  is  a  program  out 
there  that  helps  welfare  recipients.  Yes,  we  have  got  the  fraud 
problem  now,  but  with  just  a  little  tinkering,  we  can  erase  the 
fraud  and  save  the  government  some  money  and  also  save  this  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Good  testimony. 

Questions  for  the  lady.  The  gentlelady  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Mink.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  very  knowledgeable  testi- 
mony here  on  a  very  important  program  that  helps  working  fami- 
lies, and  I  think  the  bottom  line,  however,  with  respect  to  earned 
income  tax  credit,  is  the  government  could  save  money  in  terms  of 
its  output  of  revenue  if  we  merely  raised  the  minimum  wage  so 
that  more  money  would  be  earned  by  these  families. 

Do  you  have  a  comment  on  that? 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  As  a  person  who  is  earning  the  minimum  wage 
right  now,  I  would  definitely  love  to  see  the  minimum  wage  raised. 
However,  the  earned  income  tax  credit  is  a  program  that  helps 
families  that  earn  up  to  $27,000  a  year. 

If  you  have  two  parents  working  full  time,  they  earn  more  than 
that.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  minimum  wage  thing.  So,  I  think  the 
program  still  applies. 

I  think  we  need  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  but  also  keep  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  in  place,  because  as  a  young  person,  if 
you  are  trying  to  make  it  on  your  own  on  the  minimum  wage  plus 
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renting  an  apartment  plus  transportation  to  and  from  work  plus  all 
the  other  expenses  like  food  and  clothing  that  just  happen  to  come 
in,  you  really  have  to  scrimp  and  save  to  make  it  on  minimum 
wage. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  You  were  very  eloquent  in  speak- 
ing to  the  issue. 

We  probably  need  to  have  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Ad 
Council  involved  and  also  an  op  ed  to  the  newspaper,  and  that 
would  go  a  long  way  for  those  who  do  not  know  about  the  issue  to 
hear  about  it.  I  also  think  that  the  talk  radio  programs  should  hear 
more  about  it,  too. 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  Congressman  Fox,  if  I  can  say  a  couple  of  things. 

First  of  all,  I  am  involved  in  talk  radio  at  Villanova.  Believe  me, 
we  talk  about  stuff  like  this  all  the  time. 

Secondly,  I  would  have  to  disagree  with  you  about  the  Attorney 
General's  office  getting  involved.  The  IRS  already  has  some  fraud 
programs  set  up.  I  think  they  can  do  a  better  in-house  job.  Getting 
the  Attorney  General's  office  involved  is  just  another  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  think  that  the  IRS  would  be  better  just  spending  the  benefits. 
In  cases  of  welfare  fraud,  welfare  recipients  who  are  found  to  com- 
mit fraud  are  not  allowed  to  receive  welfare  for  6  months,  then  1 
year,  then  5  years,  and  then  they  are  suspended. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  appreciate  your  suggestion. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  Just  a  question.  In  terms  of  your  paycheck — some- 
one said  we  have  got  to  talk  about  minimum  wage  and  all  these 
tax  credits  and  so  on. 

Wouldn't  you  think  you  would  be  better  off  with  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  and  elimination  of  a  lot  of  the  taxes  that  you 
now  pay? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lot  of  Social  Security  t£ix  and  in- 
come tax  and  so  on  for  low-income  people  that,  if  we  eliminated 
that,  you  would  actually  end  up  with  more  take-home  pay. 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  You  know,  you  say  that,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  rather  see  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  because  I 
think  the  government  provides  some  valuable  services  out  there, 
and  I  do  not  think  Social  Security  should  go  to  all  people,  but  I 
used  to  be  a  cashier  in  a  supermarket,  and  when  you  see  old  people 
coming  through  the  lines  with  food  stamps  or  old  people  scrimping 
to  make  that  Social  Security  check  last  through  the  month,  then 
we  really  do  need  to  work  on  fine-tuning  those  programs  rather 
than  just  cutting  them  altogether. 

Mr.  Walker.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  some  of  the  taxes  you 
pay  in  Social  Security  goes  to  pay  for  Medicare  for  people  who  earn 
a  million  dollars  year. 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  I  know. 

Mr.  Walker.  So,  the  question  becomes  whether  or  not  you  ought 
to  have  perhaps  a  cut  for  lower-income  people  and  have  the  higher- 
income  people  maybe  pay  for  their  own  medical  care. 
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Ms.  Gavagahn.  Mr.  Walker,  I  think  you  are  best  equipped  to  an- 
swer that  question,  because  you  are  in  Congress.  I  am  just  a  junior 
in  college. 

You  have  the  power  to  make  adjustments  in  the  Social  Security 
system,  in  Medicare  to  make  sure  that  the  person  who  does  have 
the  million  dollars  in  the  bank  does  not  get  Medicare.  I  do  not  have 
that  power. 

I  would  like  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  but  also  have  Social 
Security  go  to  those  who  need  it.  You  guys  can  do  that,  and  please, 
please,  we  really  need  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  WTiat  if  the  minimum  wage  increase  cost  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  who  get  the  increase  their  jobs?  Would  you 
rather  have  them  working  than  out  of  a  job  because  the  employer 
simply  could  not  pay  the  increased  minimum  wage? 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  You  know,  that  is  an  interesting  point,  and  I  do 
wonder  about  this  sometimes,  but  then  I  look  at  job  creation  in  the 
United  States  and  I  look  at  how  jobs  are  rising  and  then  I  realize, 
where  are  the  jobs  coming  from?  They  are  coming  from  minimum- 
wage  jobs. 

They  are  always  going  to  be  building  a  new  Taco  Bell  or  a  new 
McDonald's  that  are  having  minimum-wage  jobs.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  have  a  problem  with  supplying  people  with  minimum- 
wage  jobs. 

I  think  we  have  a  problem  with  getting  the  minimum  wage  to 
supply  people  with  a  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Hoke. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  minimum-wage  argument. 
Actually,  I  will,  because  it  ought  to  be  a  dispassionate  economic  ar- 
gument, and  in  fact,  it  has  been  politicized. 

I  have  McDonald's  always  being  used  as  the  minimum  wage  ex- 
ample, and  yet — I  represent  Cleveland,  OH.  I  mean  there  are  al- 
ways McDonald's  that  have  got  "Help  Wanted,  $6  an  hour." 

Look,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  people  can  raise  a  family 
on  minimum  wage,  and  I  understand  that — and  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  suggest  that,  and  that  is  not  really  the  point  of  the  argument. 

We  are  always  being  told  McDonald's  and  Taco  Bell's  were  the 
$6-an-hour — I  was  on  a  plane  back  to  Washington  with  a  woman 
who  owns  a  really  terrific  restaurant  in  Cleveland,  and  she  told  me 
she  was  vehemently  opposed  to  raising  the  minimum  wage,  be- 
cause it  was  going  to  be  a  real  problem  for  her  in  terms  of  even 
being  able  to  stay  in  business,  and  so,  she  told  me,  and  I  said,  well, 
do  you  pay  anybody  minimum  wage,  and  she  said  we  do  not  pay 
anybody  minimum  wage,  I  have  got  to  pay  my  dishwasher  six 
bucks  an  hour,  and  even  then,  I  know  I  am  hiring  ex-felons  and 
have  got  problems  in  the  kitchen  and  I  cannot  get  anybody  else  to 
work  and  I  cannot  get  anybody  to  work  for  less  than  that. 

So,  all  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  record  is  that  I  do  not 
think  that  McDonald's  pays  minimum  wage,  I  think  they  pay  a  lit- 
tle more. 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  Mr.  Hoke,  if  I  can  interject  here 

Mr.  Hoke.  Do  you  know  what  McDonald's  pay  for  starting? 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  I  do  not  know  what  McDonald's  pays  for  start- 
ers, but  I  think  you  need  to  look  at  where  some  McDonald's 
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Mr.  Hoke.  Well,  you  said  McDonald's  and  Taco  Bell. 

Ms.  Gavagahn,  I  think  you  need  to  look  at  where  some  McDon- 
ald's are  located. 

If  you  find  McDonald's  in  the  suburbs,  they  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing a  higher  cost,  because  they  can  get  high  school  workers  to  work 
there.  If  you  go  to  McDonald's  in  the  inner  city,  they  are  going  to 
be  paying  minimum  wage. 

Let  us  look  at  where  we  need  the  jobs.  When  you  see  these  Se- 
an-hour signs 

Mr.  Hoke.  Can  I  interject?  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  correct.  I 
think  that  you  might  find  that  you  have  to  pay  people  more  in  the 
inner  city  to  work  at  a  McDonald's  than  in  the  suburbs,  because 
it  is  harder  to  attract  a  person  to  work  there. 

I  am  telling  you  about  a  neighborhood  on  117th  Street  in  Cleve- 
land, OH,  which  is  in  Cleveland.  I  am  asking  you  the  question.  You 
are  the  one  that  made  the  statement  that  Taco  Bell  and  McDon- 
ald's pay  minimum  wage.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  true? 

Ms.  Gavagahn.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  can  assure  you,  though, 
that  at  some  places  they  pay  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Hoke,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  living  now  as 
a  resident  on  the  main  line,  and  the  places  where  I  go,  fast-food 
restaurants,  I  see  them  staffed  by  people  from  the  inner  city,  in 
Philadelphia,  who  come  in  here  to  get  a  job,  because  there  are  no 
jobs  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  need  to  come  out  to  the  main  line 
to  work  at  a  fast-food  restaurant  to  get  a  job. 

That  is  what  I  see. 

Mr.  Hoke.  That  is  great. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  move  on  to  the  next  person  and,  first 
of  all,  thank  Ann  for — I  would  be  very  interested  in  your — in  the 
recommendations  you  have  on  the  earned  income  tax  credit.  We 
would  like  to  take  a  look  at  that. 

I  will  point  out  that  you  are  all  welcome  to  pay  off  the  $5  trillion 
national  debt,  but  it  is  more  than  $10  to  $12  trillion,  and  if  you 
started  a  pizza  place  when  Christ  was  on  Earth  and  you  lost  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  you  would  have  to  lose  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  7  days  a  week  for  the  next  700  years  to  get  to  one 
trillion,  and  your  debt  is  going  to  be  somewhere  between  $10  and 
$12  trillion,  and  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  is  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  college  student  aid,  because 
it  is  growing  at  about  10  to  11  percent  and  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  programs,  and  it  is  a  valuable  program  for  getting  people 
to  earn  their  way  off,  but  we  need  to  clean  it  up,  and  I  want  to 
thank  Ann  for  being  here  with  us  today. 

Thank  you,  Ann. 

Christopher  Massicotte. 

Chris,  come  on  up. 

Mr.  Massicotte.  First  of  all,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  all  for 
coming  today.  My  name  is  Chris  Massicotte.  I  am  from  Lunenberg, 
MA.  I  am  a  sophomore  accounting  major. 

The  first  question  I  have — actually,  a  concern — is  on  entitle- 
ments, such  as  Social  Security,  Medicare,  Medicaid. 

I  am  not  sure  if  Lyndon  Johnson  knew  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  signed  Medicare  into  law  back  in  '66  or  '67 — I  am  not  sure  when 
it  was — but  it  has  grown  out  of  hand,  and  also,  I  do  not  know  if 
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FDR  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  signed  Social  Security  into 
law,  and  that  has  also  grown  out  of  hand. 

Some  people  forget,  maybe,  what  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
are,  something  called  automatic  stabilizers  in  the  economy,  like 
when  the  unemployment  goes  up,  unemployment  insurance  comes 
up,  and  that  comes  out  of  Social  Security,  I  believe,  right? 

I  do  not  think  we  can  really  fool  around  too  much  with  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare,  because  if  we  do,  then  we  will  actually  have 
a  larger  impact  on  the  economy  than  what  most  people  think  will 
happen. 

Another  thing  is — as  was  mentioned  earlier,  people  said  that 
they  did  not  feel  that  defense  should  be  cut.  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker 
the  other  day  that  said  the  national  government  spends  $300  bil- 
lion a  year  on  defense,  but  who  is  attacking? 

I  believe  that  defense  should  be  cut.  I  read  an  article  last  week 
about  Bill  Clinton  in  Japan,  talking  to  Japan  about  them  defending 
themselves,  because  it  is  in  their  constitution  that  America  defends 
Japan. 

I  believe  that  Japan  should  defend  itself.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  to. 

It  was  right  at  the  time,  after  World  War  II,  that  we  should  de- 
fend Japan,  but  I  think  they  have  grown  into  their  own  and  that 
they  do  not  have  to,  because  if  a  war  was  to  break  out  in  Korea, 
since  there  is  conflict  there,  it  would  be  American  soldiers  that 
would  die  in  Korea,  and  it  would  be  Japan's  government,  you  know, 
debating  over  how  much  money  they  should  cough  up  for  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  is  right,  because  we  are  actually  defending  Ja- 
pan's land. 

So,  I  believe  that  defense  should  be  cut  and  that  the  money  that 
we  receive  from  the  defense  cuts  should  go  to  such  entitlements  as 
Medicare  and  Social  Security. 

Thanks. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK. 

Questions  for  Christopher?  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  On  the  national  defense  issue,  I  would  urge  you  to 
look  at  this  issue  very  carefully  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
much  money  do  we  want  to  spend  on  defense  and  then,  now  we  will 
design  a  defense  program  to  go  with  it. 

You  said  we  are  not  under  attack  anyplace  in  the  world  today, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  actually,  iron- 
ically, left  the  world,  in  some  ways,  a  much  more  unstable  world 
out  there,  and  the  U.S.  role  still  remains  a  very  paramount  role. 

We  are  the  only  country  that  has  the  political,  the  diplomatic, 
the  military,  the  economic,  and,  I  would  say,  the  moral  power  to 
be  a  superoower,  and  just  specifically  on  the  issue  of  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, when  President  Clinton  talked  about  that,  when  he  talked 
about  our  commitment  to  defense,  he  was  standing  on  the  deck  of 
a  40-year-old  aircraft  carrier  that  is  well  over  10  years  past  the 
time  of  its  life  expectancy  and  being  held  together  with  wire  and 
chewing  gum. 

If  we  change  the  Japanese  constitution,  or  if  they  change  it,  to 
provide  for  defense  for  themselves,  that  is,  conversely,  going  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in  Korea  and  China  and  other  places 
that  will  mean  a  very  large,  massive  buildup  in  Asia. 
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That  is  not  in  our  interests,  and  so,  I  would  say  that  you  need 
to  put  all  of  these  in  context  of  the  global  situation  and  the  re- 
gional situation  when  you  think  about  it. 

It  is  easy  to  say  let  Japan  defend  itself,  but  in  the  end,  we  might 
find  ourselves  bearing  a  very  large  cost  to  try  to  separate  the  pow- 
ers over  there  if  Japan  suddenly  was  to  re-arm  itself.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  situation  in  Japan. 

I  appreciate  the  comment,  and  I  commend  you  for  the  thoughts 
that  you  have  given  us  today,  and  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
sometimes  those  things  are  complicated  issues. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  ask  a  question  of  you,  Chris. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  know,  how  many  people  in  here  know 
if  Medicare  is  going  to  be  bankrupt  within  the  next  7  years?  [Show 
of  hands.] 

How  many  of  you  believe  that  you  will  ever  receive  Medicare 
benefits?  Raise  your  hand.  [Show  of  hands.] 

How  many  of  you  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  get  Medicare  bene- 
fits? [Show  of  hands.] 

OK  Well,  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Chris.  We  have  a  $5  trillion 
national  debt.  The  real  debt  is  somewhere  between  $10  and  $12 
trillion,  because  you  are  all  going  to  have  work  and  your  children 
will  have  to  work  to  pay  for  our  benefits,  and  we  really  appreciate 
that. 

Chris,  you  said  that,  if  you  save  money  in  defense,  you  would  put 
it  into  entitlements.  How  would  you  think  that  we  are  going  to— 
which  would  mean  you  would  spend  more,  right? 

Mr.  Massicotte.  Exactly. 

Chairman  Kasich.  How  would  you  think  that  that  is  going  to  get 
us  to  a  balanced  budget  and  solve  this  problem  of  these  big  debts? 

Mr.  Massicotte.  I  am  not  sure  a  balanced  budget  is  in  the  best 
interest  right  now  for  us. 

I  mean  I  know  that  the  people  in  Congress  want  to  balance  it 
in  7  years,  and  in  7  years,  we  will  be  working  hard,  and  we  will 
not  be  getting  the  benefits  that  you  did,  not  that  I  want  to  pass 
the  buck  up  to  my  children,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  7  years  is  long 
enough  for  us  to  bring  the  government  to  balanced  budget. 

I  would  agree  with  more  like  20  to  25  years  to  bring  it  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  that  way,  we  can  learn  to  spend  less,  to  live  on 
less,  and  that  our  government  is  not  supposed  to  be  out  there  just 
to  provide  for  us. 

Chairman  Kasich.  One  last  question.  Do  you  think  that  the  level 
of  government  spending  is  going  to  determine  what  your  life  is 
going  to  be  like? 

Mr.  Massicotte.  Personally,  no,  but  for  others  out  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Shays.  The  timeframe  just  referred  to,  in  order  to  get  the 
revenue  to  support  the  government  at  that  kind  of  level  for  that 
long,  the  prediction  is  that  we  would  have  to  have  an  87-percent 
tax  rate  by  the  year  2020.  That  is  in  25  years. 

Are  you  prepared  to  pay  an  87-percent  tax  rate  on  the  income 
that  you  earn? 

Mr.  Massicotte.  I  am  not  prepared  for  an  87-percent  tax  rate, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  taxes  in  this  country  are  way  too  low.  In 
countries  like  Sweden  and  Finland,  they  pay  tax  rates  of  up  to  60 
percent. 
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We  have  the  lowest  tax  rate  of  all  the  0—7  countries  in  the  world, 
and  the  United  States  has  not  provided  for  us. 

In  Sweden,  the  university  costs  are  paid  for,  all  their  high  school- 
ing costs  are  paid  for.  Every  person  in  Sweden  or  Germany  or 
France  has  the  same  opportunity  when  they  come  out  of  high 
school  as  every  other  student,  not  because  of  income. 

Mr.  Shays.  Their  economies  are  collapsing. 

Mr.  Massicotte.  Not  Sweden's. 

Mr.  Shays.  Sure  it  is.  The  European  economies  are  collapsing. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Hoke  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Hoke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kasich. 

James  Otis  said  in  1765,  as  one  of  the  rallying  cries  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  and  I 
go  to  high  schools  a  lot — now,  I  realize  that  probably — how  many 
people  here — how  many  of  you  students  have  already — just  the  stu- 
dents— how  many  of  you  have  already  voted  in  one — at  least  one 
Federal  election?  [Show  of  hands.] 

OK.  Well,  then,  so,  a  lot  of  you  have  actually  voted. 

Now,  Chris,  you  have  not. 

Mr.  Massicotte.  No,  I  have. 

Mr.  Hoke.  Oh,  you  have.  I  am  sorry. 

When  I  talk  to  high  school  students  about  this,  they  really  get 
it. 

I  would  imagine  that  you  get  it,  but  in  fact,  what  we  have  done 
is  something  that  I  think  is  tremendously  immoral,  and  I  really 
think  that  the  most  potent  argument,  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment is  the  moral  argument  with  respect  to  the  way  that  we  run 
our  Federal  budget,  and  that  is  that  we  have  taxed  an  entire  gen- 
eration, plus  probably  another  generation,  and  stolen  from  them 
without  their  consent. 

That  is  exactly  what  a  $5  trillion  debt  is,  and  I  think  that,  you 
know,  regardless  of  whether  you — how  you  feel  about  what  govern- 
ment programs  ought  to  be  and  ought  not  to  be  and  all  those  argu- 
ments, the  fact  is  that  it  is  simply  wrong,  it  is  absolutely  wrong 
for  us  and  now  for  you,  as  a  voter,  to  be  stealing  from  our  children, 
that  it  is  just  not  right,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  happens. 

Like  with  many,  many  things  in  life,  when  you  start  to  do  the 
wrong  thing,  you  get  terrible  results,  and  all  of  these  results 
compound  on  top  of  themselves,  but  when  you  do  the  right  thing — 
and  the  right  thing  in  this  case  is  not  to  steal  money  from  our  chil- 
dren and  not  to  spend  money  that  we  do  not  have,  and  when  you 
say  that  you  can  see  waiting  another  20  or  25  years  before  we  bal- 
ance the  budget,  that  means  every  single  year  we  are  borrowing 
from  the  next  generation  when  we  do  that,  but  what  we  do  not 
do — or  what  happens  as  a  result  of  that  bad  thing  in  the  first  place 
is  that  we  get  worse  government,  because  instead  of  getting  the 
kind  of  sharp,  thoughtful,  focused  decisions  and  debate  that  happen 
when  you  have  got  to  have — when  it  has  got  to  come  into  balance, 
when  you  cannot  spend  more  than  you  have,  when  you  have  to  pay 
for  what  we  do  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  we  get  much  worse  re- 
sults, because  we  just  write  checks  against  an  account  that  never 
balances. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  I  am  going  to  exercise  the  dictatorial  rights 
of  the  chairman,  and  we  are  going  to  start — no  more  professorials 
from  up  here.  We  have  covered  four  people,  and  you  are  done. 

Thank  you,  Chris.  You  did  a  great  job. 

We  are  going  to  go  to  Jeff  Baker,  and  I  can  see  some  hands  going 
up,  and  as  soon  as  Jeff  is  done,  we  are  going  to  come  out — are  we 
prepared  to  use  the — we  are  going  to  use  a  little  mobile  mike,  OK? 

Jeff,  it  is  your  shot. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  name  is  Jeff  Baker.  I  am  in  the  electrical  engi- 
neering program,  I  am  a  sophomore. 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  up  is  the  current  budget  that  was 
just  passed  on  Wednesday.  I  do  not  think  it  went  nearly  as  far  and 
I  do  not  understand  where  the  Democratic  compromise  was. 

To  my  understanding,  Clinton's  crime  bill  and  America  are  still 
intact.  The  Departments  of  Education,  Commerce,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Health  and  Human  Services  are  still  intact. 
There  was  no  true  reform  in  retirement  programs. 

The  EPA,  the  IRS,  and  even  the  Public  Broadcasting  Network 
are  still  intact. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  the  Democratic  compromise  was. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  want  to  say, 
Jeff,  or  do  you  want  me  to  answer  you  right  now? 

Mr,  Baker.  You  can  answer  right  now. 

Chairman  Kasich.  What  if  I  told  you,  Jeff,  that  the  amount  of 
money  we  saved  was  the  most  amount  of  money  we  have  ever 
saved  since  before  1946? 

Mr,  Baker,  I  do  understand  that.  I  commend  you  for  that. 

Chairman  Kasich.  It  was  pretty  good  to  save  the  most  amount 
of  money  since  World  War  II,  wasn't  it? 

Mr,  Baker.  I  do  not  think  it  went  nearly  far  enough. 

Chairman  KASICH.  OK.  Jeff,  thank  you. 

Let  us  go  to  the  mobile  mikes,  and  we  will  do  2  minutes  of  this, 
and  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  have  Jimmy  McGiveran  come  to 
the  witness  table. 

Student,  I  am  from  Montgomery,  PA, 

My  concern  is  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  seem  to  set 
its  priorities  before  setting  its  budget. 

My  second  concern  is  Social  Security, 

I  believe  we  need  a  graduated  system  where  people  our  age  who 
are  equipped  to  plan  30  years  in  the  future  financially  will  be  plan- 
ning, will  be  able  to  take  some  of  their  money,  instead  of  paying 
it  to  the  government,  and  would  be  able  to  keep  it  for  themselves 
and  be  able  to  plan  for  their  retirement,  and  balance  that  system 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  where  people  who  are  close  to  retire- 
ment, say  55  years  or  older,  are  still  having  that  security  blanket 
that  they  have  been  counting  on,  and  the  younger  you  are,  the 
more  chance  you  have  to  plan  for  your  own  future,  and  the  rest  of 
your  money  would  be  going  to  the  government. 

My  last  point  is  on  student  loans.  I  hear  that  there  is  great  need, 
right  now,  according  to  Congress,  to  start — to  stop  funding  student 
loans.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  policy,  I  do  not  believe  the  gov- 
ernment owes  us  any  obligation  to  pay  the  interest  in  our  own 
loans. 
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I  think  it  would  encourage  people  to  make  rational  choices  about 
their  education  and  that  the  government  maybe  could  possibly  help 
pay  off  the  deficit  assuming  it  is  not  an  unconstitutional  assump- 
tion of  authority. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK. 

You  know,  he  said  he  had  three  points  to  make.  He  is  in  law 
school.  That  is  why  he  made  four,  right? 

An5rway,  thank  you  for  your  comments,  young  man. 

Ms.  Garvin.  Hi.  My  name  is  Joann  Garvin.  I  am  a  mechanical 
engineering  sophomore  here  at  Villanova,  and  I  have  a  comment 
for  Congressman  Hoke. 

I  came  downstairs  today  out  of  curiosity.  I  do  not  know  that 
much  about  economics.  I  am  in  the  computer  lab  all  the  time. 

From  a  working  student  point  of  view,  we  do  get  paid  minimum 
wage  at  McDonald's  and  Taco  Bell.  We  sweep  floors,  we  scrub 
dishes,  we  park  cars,  and  we  get  no  tips,  but  we  get  paid  minimum 
wage,  and  it  does  not  allow  what  we  have  to  pay  out. 

Just  being  a  student  costs  a  fortune.  I  am  not  even  on  my  own 
yet,  and  it  does  not  help  me.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point 
clear. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  young  lady. 

I  would  urge  you  all,  however,  when  you  go  back  to  class,  when 
you  get  back  into  your  economics  class  about  how  things  work,  to 
ask  your  professors  to  give  you  the  economic  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  then  you  decide. 

Student.  I  am  a  returning  student  to  Villanova,  finishing  up  my 
bachelor's  degree.  In  the  3  years  that  I  have  been  away  from 
Villanova,  I  have  been  employed  full-time.  I  worked  with  women  of 
all  ages  as  a  pre-school  teacher.  We  earned  $6  an  hour. 

I  was  the  only  one  at  the  pre-school  who  did  not  actually  have 
my  bachelor's  degree.  All  of  the  other  women  I  worked  with  had 
their  bachelor's  degree  and  plenty  of  experience. 

We  were  doing  a  job  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  four  or  five 
at  night,  which  enabled  parents  to  work  outside  their  home,  yet  we 
were  earning  $6  an  hour,  with  college  degrees. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  fair,  and  I  would  like  to  know — you 
know,  I  wasn't  working  at  McDonald's.  I  am  an  educated  woman. 

I  am  doing  a  very  important  job  in  the  community,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  you  would  justify,  or  if  you  do,  this  much  pay  for 
such  an  important  job,  talking  about  not  stealing  from  the  next 
generation,  and  what  you  will  do  to  change  this  phenomenon  for 
us. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  say  that  we  can  go  a  whole  round 
here  where  you  ask  us  questions  and  we  respond,  but  what  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  is  another  one  of  these  long  deals  where  you 
do  not  get  to  speak  as  much. 

I  will  be  glad  to  personally  stay  here,  in  the  little  bit  of  time  I 
have  in  between  my  flight,  and  answer  any  of  these  questions  you 
have.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  question,  and  it's  a  question  about 
whether  government  can  tell  people  what  to  pay  people  or  not. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that.  I  would  rather  hear  your  questions 
and  your  comments.  For  example,  what  the  gentleman  said  about 
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us  wanting  to  eliminate  student  loans  is  just  factually  in  error,  but 
I  want  to  hear  from  you,  rather  than  respond  to  everybody  here. 

Student.  I  am  a  junior  biology  major,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
shift  the  focus  a  little  bit  and  ask  you  if  you  can  clarify  which  envi- 
ronmentally related  riders  were  included  in  the  1996  Federal  budg- 
et and  if  you  can  justify  why  each  was  included  as  a  budget  item 
when  many  of  these  issues  were  not  strictly  budget-related. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Again,  I  mean  Mr.  Kolbe  is  here,  and  he  was 
in  on  the  subcommittee  where  they  included  the  environmental  rid- 
ers, and  if  you  want  to  change  the  format,  we  can,  but  for  every 
one  that  we  answer  with  you,  we  do  not  hear  from  three  others, 
and  I  would  rather  hear  from  three  others,  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  stay  and  ask  Mr.  Kolbe  directly. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  just  want  to  say  that  all  the  environmental  riders 
were  taken  out.  Over  the  last  25  years,  there  have  been  35  or  40 
continuing  resolutions,  and  every  one  of  them  had  legislative  provi- 
sions. 

Chairman  Kasich.  We  are  not  going  back,  but  it  would  be  terrific 
if,  instead  of  reading  prepared  statements  that  somebody  may  have 
prepared  for  you  or  helped  you  prepare  or  that  you  prepared  your- 
self, I  would  like  you  to,  as  much  as  you  can,  get  it  right  from  the 
gut,  and  that  is  what  we  are  kind  of  interested  in. 

I  do  appreciate  that  very  thoughtful  statement,  though,  that 
young  lady  just  asked. 

Student.  I  have  three  quick  comments. 

I  think  you  exacerbate  the  problem  in  many  ways.  Every  time 
you  call  me  Generation  X,  every  time  you  are  surprised  by  our  suit, 
you  are  reinforcing  the  view  that  you  are  not  going  to  represent  my 
age  group  even  if  I  do  get  involved. 

I  also  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  govern- 
ment should  do  right  now  is  really  develop  a  cohesive  implementa- 
tion network,  getting  all  levels  of  government  involved,  getting  the 
nonprofit  sectors,  the  private  sector  together,  working  collabo- 
ratively. 

It  will  be  cheaper  for  everyone,  and  we  will  have  less  overlap  and 
more  effective  delivery  of  all  sorts  of  issues. 

I  think  this  government  needs  to  have  more  active  involvement 
in  internships  by  people  of  our  generation.  It  encourages  involve- 
ment in  government.  It  encourages  public  sector  careers.  It  encour- 
ages more  comprehensive  understanding  of  how  the  system  works. 

It  would  reduce  some  of  your  staffing  problems,  because  we  work 
for  free. 

Student.  I  am  a  sophomore  accounting  major  from  Wisconsin.  I 
just  have  two  quick  questions. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  I  am  for  student  loans.  I  think  a  lot  of 
us  here— we  cannot  afford  the  $22,000,  $23,000,  $24,000,  and  with- 
out the  Federal  Government's  support,  a  lot  of  us  would  not  be  able 
to  be  here. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

Student.  I  like  seeing  all  of  you  politicians  here.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time. 

I  feel  that  America  used  to  be  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  anymore,  because 
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we  have  lost  much  of  what  we  are,  and  we  need  to  get  back  to  the 
schools,  public  schools,  and  really  give  them  the  money  they  need. 

The  public  schools  are  not  that  well-equipped  to  give  kids  the 
tools  they  need  to  get  into  top  schools  and  to  really  succeed  and 
make  a  difference  in  the  world.  The  kids  I  know  cannot  afford  it. 

I  went  to  high  school  with  a  kid,  one  of  the  brightest  kids  I  have 
ever  met — clearly,  this  kid  had  the  mind  to  go  to  Princeton  or  Har- 
vard or  Yale  and  could  not  afford  it.  He  could  have  made  a  dif- 
ference somewhere. 

There  is  tons  of  money  spent  on  Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  things 
like  that,  and  not  enough  money  is  being  put  into  the  educational 
systems,  the  schools,  and  they  do  not  have  the  proper  funds. 

A  high  school  teacher  does  not  make  a  high  enough  salary  com- 
pared to  the  job  and  the  service  they  do  for  this  country.  The  teach- 
ers of  this  country  are  the  most  important  things  that  this  country 
has,  and  they  get  treated  like  garbage. 

A  teacher  makes  $20,000  a  year,  $24,000,  $25,000,  and  that  is 
not  enough.  They  need  to  get  the  money  they  deserve  to  make  it 
more  of  a  lucrative  position,  so  you  get  the  great  minds  to  help  fos- 
ter the  young  minds. 

STUDE>rr.  Hi.  I  am  a  junior  biology  major  from  Long  Island. 

We  come  here  today  to  give  you  our  comments,  our  opinions  on 
what  we  think  this  country  needs  help  on,  and  we  cannot  have  that 
happen  unless  you  give  us  respect,  as  we  do  you,  to  listen  to  what 
we  have  to  say,  and  I  think,  from  that  point  on,  then  we  can  finally 
focus  on  the  problems  and  take  care  of  the  problems,  instead  of 
worrying  about  what  other  countries  of  the  world  are  doing. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  take  care  of  our  people  first,  and  I 
thought  that  we  should  just  stress  that  to  you. 

I  just  want  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  or  not  I  will  be 
better  off  than  my  parents.  I  am  supposing  that  is  economically.  All 
I  know  is  that,  when  my  parents  were  20  years  old,  they  did  not 
have  $20,000  worth  of  debt. 

Student.  I  am  a  junior  here  at  Villanova,  an  honors  major.  If  I 
sound  indignant,  it  is  because  I  am. 

I  have  been  around  this  country,  from  Boston  and  New  York  to 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Houston,  TX,  listening  to  what  people  are 
going  through,  and  I  think  that  the  pace  at  which  you  are  trying 
to  push  the  welfare  reform  is  really  hurting  kids  the  most,  and  I 
have  seen  it. 

I  get  really  upset,  because  I  have  worked  with  people,  and  I  get 
very  upset,  because  it  seems  like  you  sit  up  there  and  you  do  not 
really  know  what  is  going  on,  and  you  make  little  jokes  and  little 
side  comments,  and  you  are  so  far  removed  from  what  is  going  on. 

What  I  am  most  concerned  about  is  that  this  economy  is  chang- 
ing, and  instead  of  blaming  the  people  who  are  at  the  very  edge 
of  it — everybody  thinks  it  is  really  great  to  be  a  man,  and  you  are 
shoving  these  kids  and  women  out. 

What  if  the  economy  changed  and  career  politicians  were  no 
longer  needed? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Go  ahead,  sir. 

Student.  I  am  a  junior  English  major  from  Los  Alamos,  CA. 
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Mr.  Kolbe,  you  said  you  felt  that  the  quality  of  elementary 
schools  in  this  country  was  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  just  want  to  say  that  we  have  overcrowded 
classrooms  with  40  students  to  1  teacher. 

We  have  schools  in  this  country  where  we  have  only  two  working 
toilets  for  hundreds  of  students,  with  raw  sewage  flowing  in  base- 
ments. 

When  the  drop-out  rates  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  this  country 
and  when  we  are  losing  an  entire  younger  generation  of  people, 
that  is,  without  question,  not  just  the  Federal  Government's  prob- 
lem but  everybody's  problem. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK.  Thank  you. 

We  will  have  another  open-mike  session  soon. 

Jimmy,  it  is  your  turn. 

Mr.  McGrvERAN.  Good  afternoon,  esteemed  committee  members, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  students  and  faculty  members. 
My  name  is  Jimmy  McGiveran,  and  I  am  a  junior  accounting  major 
from  Stamford,  CT. 

I,  like  many  of  my  fellow  students,  do  not  come  from  a  family 
where  my  folks  can  simply  write  a  check  and  pay  for  my  college 
tuition.  Due  to  that  fact,  I  have  had  to  work  numerous  overtimes, 
receive  loans,  and  get  scholarships. 

What  I  am  asking  you  about  right  now  is  how  do  you  plan  on 
making  tuition  more  affordable  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  tuition  is  accelerated  in  comparison  to  the  inflation  rate? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Kolbe  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Although  we  heard  one  person  testify  that  he 
thought  it  was  not  a  national  priority  that  we  provide  for  student 
loans,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Budget  Committee  has  not 
considered  reducing  the  loan  volume,  and  as  one  of  these  charts 
will  show  you,  we  are  talking  about  increasing  it  rather  rapidly, 
and  similarly,  with  the  Pell  grant,  this  last  year  in  our  budget  pro- 
posal, we  increased  the  size  of  the  Pell  grant  to  the  largest  one  it 
has  ever  been. 

What  I  wanted  to  focus  on  is  this  one  right  here,  and  this  is  one 
bar  that  is  missing,  but  this  is  the  increase  from  1984,  the  last  10 
years,  '84  to  '94,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  data. 

In  private  4-year  colleges,  tuition  costs — total  college  costs — ex- 
cuse me — increased  by  95  percent  during  that  time.  Public  4-year 
colleges  have  gone  up  81  percent,  and  the  tuition  rate  has  gone  up 
42  percent. 

The  one  that  is  missing  at  the  bottom  here  is  what  has  been  the 
increase  in  total  Federal  Government  grants,  loans,  and  so  forth, 
and  it  has  been  above  the  inflation  rate,  but  it  is  not  as  high  as 
what  is  going  up  here  in  college  costs  in  the  public  and  private  uni- 
versities, and  I  think  that  is  where  we  have  to  ask  the  question. 

Why  is  that  going  up  so  rapidly? 

There  has  been  a  series  of  articles  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
addressing  that  subject  here  recently  and  pointing  out  that,  while 
enrollment  has  grown  over  the  last  20  years  by  28  percent, 
nonteaching  administration  in  colleges  has  grown  83  percent. 

In  the  last  15  years,  from  1980  through  '94,  while  medical 
costs — that  is  what  we  kind  of  focus  on — is  going  up  so  rapidly  in 
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this  country,  has  gone  up  182  percent,  college  tuition — this  is  just 
tuition  now — has  gone  up  253  percent. 

So,  we  really  do  have  to  ask  the  question,  what  is  going  on  here? 
Why  are  our  universities  so  totally  out  of  whack  with  everything 
else  in  terms  of  what  the  costs  of  universities  are? 

I  do  not  have  an  answer  to  that,  but  I  do  know  that  it  would  be 
literally  impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  try  and  get  this 
chart,  this  bar  up  here,  what  we  are  providing  down  here,  the  one 
that  is  not  shown  here,  up  as  high  as  this — in  other  words,  more 
than  double  what  the  inflation  rate  is. 

The  same  thing  that  has  caused  us  to  deal  with  the  Medicare 
program  has  caused  us  to  have  to  deal  with  this  issue,  and  it  is 
something  that  does  need  to  be  addressed,  but  we  are  trying  to 
meet  our  requirements  for  college  loans  and  Pell  grants. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  Let  me  just  make  one  point.  This  is  not  the  total 
solution,  but  it  does  maybe  give  you  a  sense  of  the  prioritization, 
because  the  young  man  who  talked  a  little  while  ago  about  this 
need  to  prioritize  in  the  budget  was  absolutely  right. 

One  of  the  best  ways  the  Federal  Government  helps  university 
education  is  through  the  money  that  we  give  to  scientists  who  do 
research,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  places  where  the  univer- 
sity community  and  the  Federal  Government  interact. 

We  have,  you  know,  our  science  programs  prioritize  university 
research. 

What  we  have  said  is  that,  as  we  look  at  where  we  should  spend 
the  science  money  of  the  future,  we  are  going  to  put  the  money  into 
basic  research,  which  is  largely  the  money  that  comes  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  other  programs  into  the  univer- 
sities. 

We  think  that  the  one  way  that  we  can  assure  that  we  get  the 
kind  of  quality  education  in  place  and  keep  it  is  to  make  certain 
that  we  create  the  new  knowledge  necessary  for  the  future  and 
that  we  will  do  that,  the  Federal  Government  keeping  its  commit- 
ment to  funding  basic  science  at  the  universities. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  would  urge  all  of  you  to,  you  know,  obvi- 
ously, make  an  appearance  like  this  and  express  your  concern 
about  the  level  of  Federal  support,  but  I  would  also  make  sure  that 
you  communicate  your  concerns  about  college  costs  right  here  on 
this  campus. 

As  you  should  all  know,  administrative  personnel  has  risen  dra- 
matically. The  search  for  star  professors  has  risen  dramatically. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  give  you  $100,000  for  your  education.  It  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

The  question  is  why  are  these  things  costing  so  much? 

So,  at  the  same  time  you  approach  the  people  that  work  in  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  government,  all  of  whom  offers 
aid,  get  the  third  leg  of  the  stool  in  there  and  find  out  why  the  uni- 
versities or  colleges  or  whatever  you  go  to  keeps  going  up  so  dra- 
matically in  costs  and  find  out  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Thank  you,  Jimmy. 

Jennifer  Turner. 

Ms.  Turner.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 
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I  realize  today  that  we  are  talking  about  the  budget,  and  I  be- 
lieve— I  am  a  firm  believer  that  we  do  need  to  begin  to  cut  our 
budget  in  this  country,  but  I  believe  that,  in  times  of  cutting  the 
budget,  that  those  with  money,  with  organization,  with  a  voice  in 
Washington  can  survive  these  cuts,  but  I  am  afraid,  at  times,  that 
some  cannot,  those  that  have  few  lobbyists,  few  dollars. 

Today,  I  am  talking  about  people  who  have  no  voice  and  no  vote. 
I  call  them  the  silent  majority,  and  they  are  losing  every  day  in 
this  Nation. 

They  are  the  children  in  our  public  schools  who  are  faced  with 
ever-increasing  violence  and  a  poor  educational  system,  and  their 
funding  is  being  cut. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  very  quickly  a  few  statistics  to  back  up 
what  I  say,  and  it  might  help  people  here  understand  the  status 
of  the  schools  of  this  Nation. 

In  1993,  more  than  one  in  five  high  school  seniors  were  threat- 
ened at  schools;  24  percent  of  students  in  urban  schools  and  16  per- 
cent of  students  in  rural  schools  had  had  knives  or  guns  drawn  on 
them  while  on  school  premises;  20  percent  of  all  public  school  high 
school  students  reported  having  been  beaten  at  school;  23  percent 
have  had  their  life  threatened;  7  percent  of  our  students  in  public 
school  high  school  are  afraid  to  even  go  in  the  school,  and  of  those, 
approximately  13  percent  of  them  carry  weapons. 

I  find  these  numbers  to  be  appalling,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
look  in  the  paper  to  see  real-life  examples  of  it. 

To  say  violence  and  crime  in  school  today  can  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  learning  environment  is  an  understatement.  Violence 
and  crime  destroys  lives,  and  it  leaves  a  trail  of  desperate  despair. 

How  can  we  expect  the  next  generation  of  our  citizens  to  be 
peaceful  when  in  their  schools  there  is  so  much  violence?  What  will 
our  future  be  if  the  greatest  lesson  these  children  are  learning  is 
that  education  is  dangerous. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  working  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  working  for  peace  in  Bosnia,  Northern  Ireland,  and  many 
other  places  around  the  world,  and  my  question  to  you  is  when  are 
we  going  to  start  working  toward  and  spending  more  money  on  and 
stop  cutting  funding  for  the  safety  and  peace  in  our  school  sys- 
tems— children? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question.  What 
would  you  spend  the  money  on?  Police?  Metal  detectors?  What 
would  you  spend  the  money  on  to  solve  the  problem  of  violence  in 
our  school? 

Do  you  think  we  can  stop  violence  by  having  a  policeman  in 
every  classroom  and  a  metal  detector  in  every  hallway?  What 
would  you  do? 

Ms.  Turner.  Well,  right  now,  actually  5  percent  of  all  public 
schools  have  metal  detectors  in  them,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very 
reactive  solution. 

I  think  this  government  needs  to  begin  to  take  a  proactive  solu- 
tion to  violence  and  to  particularly  begin  to  target  the  schools  for 
violence  and  not  just  include  it  in  an  overall  crime  bill. 

Some  ideas  I  had  were  that,  first  of  all,  we  need  to  start  having 
smaller  class  sizes  so  that  teachers  can  begin  to  pay  individual  at- 
tention to  students  and  really  understand  what  is  going  on. 
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I  think,  also,  we  need  to  keep  schools  open  later.  Actually,  in  the 
crime  bill  in  1993,  there  was  a  provision  to  keep  schools  open  later 
so  that  students  would  have  something  to  do,  more  hours  under  su- 
pervision, but  it  was  cut  because  of  extra  money  that  we  had  to  pay 
teachers. 

Chairman  Kasich.  How  is  keeping  them  in  school  longer  in  the 
dangerous  atmosphere  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  violence? 

Ms.  Turner.  Well,  actually,  it  takes  them  off  the  street,  and  that 
is  why  I  said  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  get 

Chairman  Kasich.  You  were  saying  there  was  violence  in  the 
schools.  Practically  speaking,  would  you  put  a  policeman  in  every 
classroom  and  a  metal  detector  in  every  hallway?  Practically  speak- 
ing. 

Ms.  Turner.  Practically  speaking,  it  could  not  be  done,  but  in 
some  schools  it  is  needed,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  we  have  to  start 
taking  proactive  measures  with,  like  I  said,  smaller  class  sizes  and 
programs  to  help  these  children,  to  decrease  the  violence,  and  I  am 
asking  you,  with  this  cut  in  funding,  do  you  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, or  will  we,  one  day,  have  to  resort  to  policing  the  hallways 
as  well  as  the  streets? 

Chairman  KASICH.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  think  that  maybe 
we  ought  to  let  parents  choose  where  their  children  go  to  school. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  or  oppose  that? 

Ms.  Turner.  Tax  vouchers?  This  is  what  you  are  talking  about? 

Chairman  KASICH.  Some  kind  of  limited — I  mean  I  do  not  even 
know  if,  necessarily,  vouchers — but  mother  and  father — they  do  not 
want  to  send  their  child  to  School  A,  but  they  would  like  to  send 
their  child  to  School  B.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  that  right? 

Ms.  Turner.  I  think  that  the  public  school  system — what  you  are 
going  to  have,  then,  is  an  influx  of  students  into,  say,  School  B 
from  School  A,  which  is  going  to  leave  School  A  short  of  children, 
and  it  is  going  to  create  the  same  problems  in  School  B,  eventually, 
which  appeared  in  School  A. 

I  think  it  is  a  short-term  solution,  really. 

Chairman  KASICH.  So,  what  you  would  do  is  leave  everybody  in 
School  A. 

Ms.  Turner.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK.  So,  then,  why  not  let  them  choose  to  put 
their  kid  in  School  B  so  that  School  A  can  improve? 

Ms.  Turner.  But  will  it?  That  is  my  question  now. 

Chairman  KASICH.  The  question  is,  if  we  leave  them  all  in  School 
A,  they  are  not  happy  with  their  children  in  School  A.  So,  why 
shouldn't  they  have  the  right  to  put  their  child  in  School  B? 

Ms.  Turner.  Well,  like  I  said,  if  you  start  moving  children  like 
cattle  and  moving  them  all  around 

Chairman  Kasich.  No,  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  cattle,  because 
parents  will  decide  where  they  want  their  children  to  go. 

Ms.  Turner.  I  really  think  it  all  turns  into  the  same  type  of  at- 
mosphere, actually.  I  think,  when  you  move  them  from  A  to  B  or 
B  to  C,  wherever,  you  are  going  to  get  children  in  overcrowded 
classrooms.  The  violence  is  going  to  just  switch. 

I  think  you  need  to  look  at  the  school  that  we  have,  take  the 
problem,  and  instead  of  taking  the  children  out  of  the  problem, 
solve  the  problem  there. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  My  wife  has  been  an  educator  for  some  years.  She 
has  seen  the  cycle  of  violence  rise. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments  have  now  imposed  restric- 
tions on  the  schools  as  to  how  they  can  discipline  students,  even 
in  terms  of  being  able  to  get  the  violent  kids  out  of  school. 

I  mean  you  can  no  longer  remove  the  violent  kids  from  classroom 
situations  where  they  are  causing  problems. 

So,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the  actions  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments  could  take  right  now  is  to 
take  a  look  at  the  regulations  that  we  have  now  put  in  place  that 
prevent  the  schools  from  doing  what  you  are  suggesting,  and  that 
is  getting  their  students  back  under  control. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK. 

We  have  one  more  longer  witness,  and  then  we  will  go  to  the  mo- 
bile mikes,  and  it  is  about  a  quarter  to  three. 

We  will  go  probably  till  about  3:15,  and  then  what  we  will  do, 
if  you  want  to,  for  the  members  that  want  to  stay  a  little  longer, 
if  you  have  specific  questions,  we  will  stay  here  and  try  to  answer 
for  a  little  while  longer  in  a  more  informal  mode,  if  that  is  what 
you  would  like. 

So,  we  will  hear  from  Stacey  Akers. 

Ms.  Akers.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Stacey 
Akers.  I  am  a  junior,  a  French  and  English  major,  from  Durham, 
NC. 

Like  Jen,  I  am  here  to  talk  about  children.  Like  Ann,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  welfare  program,  and  like  Chris,  I  would  also 
like  to  see  the  defense  chunk  of  the  budget  cut. 

Last  September,  at  the  beginning  of  this  academic  school  year, 
one  of  the  star  professors  here  at  Villanova  introduced  me  to  a  very 
alarming  statistic  that  I  hope  most  of  us  are  aware  of  here,  and 
that  is  that  one  of  every  five  children  in  the  United  States  goes  to 
bed  hungry  at  night,  and  that  is  an  increasing  number,  and  I  have 
seen  one  out  of  four  in  several  publications  recently,  and  to  me,  I 
think  that  is  an  absolute  travesty  of  justice  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  target  one  specific  program  under  the  welfare 
blanket  that  is  not  an  entitlement  program  that  should  be  an  enti- 
tlement program  because  of  its  success.  This  is  the  supplemental 
feeding  program  for  women,  infants,  and  children. 

It  is  a  program  that  most  people  are  not  aware  of,  but  it  just 
takes  a  little  research  to  show  what  a  successful  program  it  is.  It 
educates  women,  pregnant  women,  for  the  future. 

During  their  pregnancy,  it  educates  them  on  nutrition  and  how 
to  feed  themselves  in  their  pregnancy  and  their  children  up  to  the 
age  of  5.  Not  only  does  it  educate  them  but  actually  gives  them 
foodstuffs  to  take  home  and  give  their  children. 

Numerous  studies  done  in  the  WIC  program  have  shown  that, 
depending  on  the  State,  every  dollar  spent  in  WIC,  in  different 
States,  saves  the  government  up  to — anywhere  from  $3  to  $6  in 
Medicare. 

It  does  this  by  reducing  infant  mortality,  low  birth-weights,  and 
very  low  birth-weights.  It  keeps  these  children  out  of  the  hospital. 
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Under  the  block  grants  which  are  proposed  in  current  legislation, 
this  program,  a  successful  program,  I  think  the  government  would 
be  shooting  itself  in  the  foot  and  losing  more  money  by  cutting  this 
program,  especially — under  block  grants,  the  money  allocated  to 
the  States  would  cut  the  valuable  administration  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, which  educates  these  women,  that  keeps  the  program  so  suc- 
cessful. 

What  I  learned  in  my  study  of  the  WIC  program  is  that  hunger 
is  a  symptom  of  a  larger  social  ill,  of  a  larger  social  sin,  if  you  want 
to  speak  morally,  and  that  is  poverty,  and  it  is  something  that  is 
growing  in  this  Nation  at  such  a  fast  rate  that  the  stereotypes  of 
lazy  people  being  on  welfare  just  does  not  hold  any  water  with  this 
tremendous  breadth. 

You  cannot  account  for  30  million-plus  Aniericans  being  poor  and 
working  and  still  being  poor  on  personal  failure  alone.  There  has 
got  to  be  something  else  there  that  is  wrong  with  the  system  in  the 
United  States,  the  social  structure,  that  accounts  for  this. 

It  is  several  things — ^minimum  wage,  the  lack  of  child  care,  the 
outrageous  expensive  health  care,  and  it  is  a  structure  problem 
that  the  government,  I  think,  is  failing  to  address,  and  especially 
legislators  who,  as  someone  else  said,  are  removed  from  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  most  of  this  country  is  removed  from  the  poor. 

You  do  not  see  it,  so  it  does  not  exist,  but  it  does  exist,  especially 
in  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  the  structural  systems  that  we  see 
in  the  suburbs  do  not  exist  in  rural  areas  or  in  the  city. 

You  do  not  have  McDonald's  there.  There  are  very  few  McDon- 
ald's, no  grocery  stores.  They  are  little  things. 

OK.  So,  morally  speaking — I  just  want  to  close  on  this  note. 

Morally  speaking,  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  fellow  Americans 
to  take  care  of  them  and  solve  this  problem. 

Chairman  Kasich.  OK  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shays.  As  a  moderate  Republican  who  has  voted  for  a  lot  of 
programs  that  you  wanted  me  to  vote  for,  I  look  and  see  what  I 
have  done,  and  I  think,  yes,  it  is  not  just  personal  behavior  of  peo- 
ple but  also  government  can  cause  more  problems  than  it  can  cre- 
ate sometimes. 

I  think  we  have  been  a  caretaking  society  instead  of  a  caring  so- 
ciety, and  I  think  we  have  been  giving  people  food  instead  of  teach- 
ing them  how  to  grow  seeds. 

There  are  a  lot  of  programs  that  work  in  government,  and  there 
are  a  lot  that  do  not,  and  sometimes  government  creates  problems 
that  it  should  not  do. 

For  instance,  we  say,  when  you  are  an  18-year-old,  you  have  got 
to  help  your  mother  pay — if  you  live  in  public  housing,  you  have 
got  to  help  pay  for  the  rent,  and  it  is  30  percent  of  the  combined 
income. 

So,  whereas,  if  you  live  in  a  suburban  area,  you  might  live  with 
your  family  until  you  are  age  20  or  25  or  30,  when  a  kid  is  18  in 
an  urban  area  in  public  housing,  out  he  goes.  That  is  government 
policy. 

So,  we  are  trying  as  a  committee  to  try  to  see  when  the  govern- 
ment programs  work  and  when  they  do  not  work,  when  are  we  part 
of  the  problem,  when  are  we  part  of  the  solution. 
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I  would  agree  with  you  that  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  out  there, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  something.  I  do  not  walk  in  your  moccasins, 
you  do  not  walk  in  my  moccasins.  I  am  a  representative  of  three 
urban  areas.  I  have  stayed  at  homes,  I  have  spent  the  night.  We 
all  do  this. 

Please  do  not  make  the  assumption,  just  because  you  read  it  in 
the  New  York  Times,  that  people  in  Congress  are  sometimes  not 
there.  We  are  living  it  day  to  day.  I  just  want  to  say  that  to  you. 

Ms.  Akers.  I  was  not  addressing  specifically  Congress.  I  was  ad- 
dressing the  large  middle-class  and  2-percent  upper-class  that  I 
feel  a  lot  of  the  legislature  represent. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Patsy. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Several  speakers  have  noted  that  our  priorities  ought  to  be  our 
children,  and  certainly,  education  is  fundamental  to  their  growth 
and  their  ability  to  assume  their  full  responsibilities  in  a  country 
that  offers  the  opportunity. 

So,  I  think  that  the  comments  that  have  been  made  by  a  number 
of  speakers  today  are  certainly  at  the  heart  of  the  dynamics  of  this 
democracy. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  capture  the  spirit  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  in  terms  of  legislation  that  can  actually  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  supported  by  the  people,  and  I  think  you  have 
really  hit  on  the  points  that  I  am  in  total  agreement  with,  and  I 
encourage  you  to  keep  in  that  direction, 

Ms.  Akers.  Could  I  just  say  one  more  thing? 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mink,  as  Republicans,  how  do  you — 
I  mean — I  guess  I  do  not  want  to  address  all  of  you  or  ask  you  all 
to  respond,  but  how  do  you  see  block  grants  as  sustaining  this  suc- 
cessful program? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  suggest  to  the  people  that  are 
here  today  that  if,  in  fact,  we  cannot  make  the  21st  century  a  cen- 
tury of  limited  government  and  individual  responsibility  and  indi- 
vidual integrity  and  about  us  caring  for  our  neighbor  without  hav- 
ing to  ask  a  bureaucrat  to  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  we  will  slowly 
but  surely  destroy  hope  and  opportunity  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  how  many  people  here  think  that,  if  just  the  government 
will  spend  more  money,  we  will  fix  these  problems,  because  the 
government  is  saddling  you  with  giant  debt,  and  you  know,  the  rea- 
son why  I  became  a  Republican  was  because  I  went  to  a  school 
where  I  had  to  stand  in  line. 

In  the  era  of  computer  technology,  in  the  era  of  tools  that  can 
help  the  individual  become  more  powerful,  you  are  going  to  be 
more  powerful  than  me,  and  I  was  more  powerful  than  my  parents, 
and  your  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  younger,  in  my  judgment, 
will  even  be  more  powerful. 

Our  current  welfare  system  is  providing  the  incentives  for 
generational  dependency,  and  the  single  cause  of  poverty  in  this 
country  are  single  women  with  children,  and  this  entire  welfare 
system,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  stripped  out  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  put  back  into  the  neighborhoods  where  we  can  design 
our  own  lives. 

Now,  what  I  would  suggest  is  we  need  a  compassionate  society, 
but  a  compassionate  society  is  not  going  to  be  one  that  is  going  to 
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allow  you  to  graduate  and  then  graduate  into  a  climate  where  you 
cannot  get  a  job. 

Now,  when  we  are  done  with  our  roving  mike  here  today,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  even  more  individual. 

I  am  going  to  stand  right  over  in  that  corner,  and  any  of  you  stu- 
dents who  want  to  come  up  there  and  engage  me,  I  am  here,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  Representatives  Kolbe  and  Shays  and  Walker 
and  Mink  and  Hoke  and  Fox  do  the  same  thing,  because  I  think 
we  need  to  talk  about  what  all  of  our  visions  are,  and  I  would  like 
to  do  it  on  more  of  a  one-to-one  basis  than  having  this  table  here, 
because  I  have  got  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  the  way  it  works. 

So,  we  will  do  that  as  soon  as  we  get  done  with  our  roving  micro- 
phone. 

Ms.  Akers.  Of  course,  the  Grovemors  are  going  to  endorse  it  and 
ask  for  money  for  their  State.  Of  course  they  are  going  to,  but  who 
is  going  to  hold  them  liable  for  spending  that  money  correctly? 

Mr.  Fox.  The  Federal  Government. 

Ms.  Akers.  How? 

Mr.  Fox.  We  set  the  standards. 

Chairman  Kasich.  W^e  should  have  a  confidence  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  can  have  an  impact  on  making  a  difference,  and 
it  is  a  sad  day  when  we  think  that  we,  living  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  not  capable  of  running  a  welfare 
system  designed  to  take  care  of  poor  people,  because  I  think  we 
can.  I  think  we  can. 

I  think  we  are  better  than  thinking  we  have  got  to  trust  it  to 
somebody  we  have  never  met,  but  we  will  get  into  this,  and  I  will 
be  right  over  here,  and  we  will  spread  out  throughout  the  gym,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  dialogue  and  answer  some  questions,  and  I  will 
stay  here  until  I  have  got  to  get  my  airplane. 

I  want  to  thank  the  witness  for  testitying. 

We  are  going  to  go  to  the  roving  mikes. 

Student.  I  am  a  freshman  and  an  honors  major,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  address  some  things  that  were  just  said.  You  say  you 
want  to  encourage  leaders,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  you  say  that  you 
want  to  give  the  power  to  encourage  those  leaders  back  to  the 
neighborhoods. 

What  about  the  neighborhoods  like  the  one  I  come  from,  a  burnt- 
out  coal-mining  town  that  does  not  have  any  coal  left?  They  cannot 
afford  to  send  me  through  grade  school,  let  alone  college.  How 
would  I  be  here  if  it  was  not  for  Federal  programs.  State  programs? 

You  want  to  eliminate  $36  billion  in  the  Federal  budget  for  edu- 
cation by  the  year  2002,  and  Mr.  Kolbe,  you  said  that  you  want  to 
raise  the  Pell  grant  to  the  highest  amount  ever. 

I  would  not  be  here  without  financial  aid,  and  if  that  is  cut — I 
can  understand  that  the  budget  has  to  be  cut,  we  all  need  to  make 
sacrifices,  but  by  sacrificing  the  future,  all  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  is  we  are  going  to  have  a  society  where  only  the  very,  very 
rich  and  the  very,  very  poor  are  going  to  get  educated,  and  the  rest 
are  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

Student.  I  am  a  sophomore  finance  major,  and  you  started  to 
address  the  point  of—well,  the  point  I  wanted  to  address  was  pub- 
lic versus  private  schooling  and  whether  we  should  have  a  choice 
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in  that  matter.  I  personally  have  benefited  from  going  to  private 
school  for  12  years. 

This  was  a  choice  that  my  parents  have  made,  and  my  parents 
have  paid  for  it. 

I  was  wondering  if  there  has  been  considered  a  tax  credit  on  the 
part  that  we  have  to  pay  to  go  to  a  private  school  or  maybe  a  par- 
tial tax  credit. 

The  people  who  are  going  to  private  school — it  would  take  away 
the  added  pressure  of  overcrowded  public  schools,  and  I  think  that 
my  parents  pay  their  taxes  and  they  are  alleviating  some  pres- 
sures, and  why  shouldn't  they  get  some  money  back  for  putting  me 
in  a  private  school? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  We  will  have  you  come  down 
here,  and  we  will  answer  that. 

Student.  I  am  a  graduating  senior  with  an  honors  in  philosophy 
degree  and  very  little  chances  of  getting  a  job  in  the  summer.  I 
have  two  quick  points  I  would  like  to  make. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  take  exception,  if  you  are  coming 
here  to  listen  to  college  opinions,  to  the  assumption  that  we  cannot 
generate  intelligent  opinions  on  our  own,  shown  by  the  way  that 
you  spoke  to  the  student  who  made  the  environmental  comments 
by  suggesting  that  she  had  her  opinions  prepared  for  her. 

The  second  comment  I  would  like  to  make  is  that,  if,  as  a  21- 
year-old  student  in  the  target  population  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams we  are  discussing,  I  can  see  through  the  political  rhetoric 
that  is  being  discussed  about  the  budget  deficit  crisis  and  is  being 
used  to  cut  poverty  programs  in  this  country,  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  as  congressional  Representatives  cannot  see  through  that 
same  rhetoric,  and  so,  my  question  is,  Mr.  Kasich,  did  you,  indeed, 
just  say  that  the  single  cause  of  poverty  in  this  country  is  single 
women  with  children,  because  I  find  that  insensitive  and  I  find 
that  a  manipulation  against  the  American  public. 

Chairman  KASICH.  Let  me  just  say  to  you  that  the  group  that  is 
most  at  risk  are  single  women  with  children  that  comes  from  either 
divorce,  nonsupport. 

It  is  the  single  largest  group  of  people  who  will  find  themselves 
at  risk  as  we  move  through  the  end  of  this  century,  and  it  is  a 
group  of  people  that  are  in  deep  trouble,  and  we  have  got  to  start 
to  fix  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Hi.  My  name  is  Jeff  Walsh.  I  am  a  freshman  history 
major.  My  question  is  actually  more  of  a  statement.  It  is  biparti- 
san. I  have  a  problem  with  the  government  as  a  whole  right  now. 
The  budget  that  was  just  passed  was  7  months  late. 

If  I  tried  to  get  in  a  paper  3  days  late,  they  would  give  me  a  zero, 
right?  That  only  leaves  5  months  left  for  next  year's  budget,  and 
if  the  current  trend  continues,  you  will  not  pass  that  budget  until 
November  of  next  year. 

So,  I  am  wondering  what  kind  of  reforms  on  the  structure  do  you 
think  you  should  make  so  that  you  can  get  it  done  on  time?  If  you 
cannot  do  it,  then  we  will  find  somebody  who  can  do  it.  I  want  to 
see  some  progress  toward  getting  a  budget  passed  on  time. 

Student.  In  this  chart  where  the  money  comes  from,  it  says  that 
individual  income  accounts  for  $628  billion  and  corporate  income 
accounts  for  $168  billion. 
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If  we  could  raise  what  corporations  pay — I  know,  after  World 
War  II,  corporations  paid  a  higher  percentage  than  they  do  now. 
If  we  could  raise  it  even  by  $100  billion — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  or  not — it  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  need  to 
cut  these  programs. 

A  second  proposal  is — what  would  you  do  to  increase  the  national 
savings  rate?  Because  other  countries  like  Germany  and  Japan 
have  double  and  triple  our  national  savings  rate,  and  we  cannot 
succeed  economically  in  the  21st  century  with  the  rate  that  we 
have  now. 

The  third  question  is — ^we  are  beginning  to  allow  the  bottom  50 
percent  of  high  school  graduates — I  know  Germany  has  a  program 
to  train  them,  and  in  this  country,  if  they  do  not  get  a  job  or  they 
cannot  work  for  minimum  wage,  they  are  in  the  street. 

So,  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  plan,  like  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  take  care  of  the  bottom  half,  and  what  are  your  sugges- 
tions? 

Chairman  Kasich.  If  you  want  to  come  over,  we  will  cover  that 
topic,  as  well. 

Student.  I  am  a  sophomore  political  science  major. 

In  regards  to  education,  I  think  that,  if  we  provide  some  more 
tax  cuts  for  big  businesses  and  put  that  money  into  education,  into 
making  the  schools  better,  that,  in  the  long  run,  would  pay  off  with 
a  benefit,  and  in  regards  to  if  I  think  I  will  be  more  well  off  than 
my  parents,  yes,  I  think  I  would,  because  I  have  the  desire  to  do 
so,  and  if  we  try  to  instill  some  of  that  desire  to  other  people,  I 
think  more  will  be  better  off  than  our  parents. 

Student.  I  am  a  sophomore  finance  major  from  Auburn,  NJ.  I 
just  have  two  comments. 

You  said  that  you  have  saved  the  most  money  since  World  War 
II  on  the  budget.  What  about  those  days  that  the  system  was  shut 
down  and  employees  were  paid  for  it  because  the  budget  was  not 
reached? 

Also,  I  would  just  like  to  say,  in  reference  to  taxes,  my  father  is 
a  very  hard  worker.  He  came  from  nothing,  did  not  go  to  college, 
and  he  has  made  a  very  comfortable  life  for  himself.  My  father  has 
worked  so  hard,  and  he  does  not  get  what  he  deserves. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Student.  I  am  a  senior  mathematics  and  honors  major. 

My  comment  is — Mr.  Hoke  said  that  he  expressed  moral  indigna- 
tion about  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  from  our  children  when  the 
Federal  budget  increases  and  we  have  increased  debt  and  it  is 
practically  stealing,  and  I  just  wanted  to  express  my  moral  indig- 
nation about  the  fact  that  we  let  our  children  die,  that  our  infant 
mortality  rate  is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  industrial  nations,  and 
I  think  that  we  do  have  to  have  a  fiscal  responsibility,  but  we  also 
have  to  have  responsibility  to  the  most  vulnerable  of  our  citizens, 
who  are  our  children. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Student.  I  am  a  freshman  engineering  major  from  Connecticut. 

In  regards  to  education,  I  believe  that  giving  parents  the  choice 
to  send  their  kids  to  a  school  is  a  real  good  idea. 

I  feel  that,  this  way,  the  schools  who  show  that  it  is  a  proper 
school  to  attend — if  it  was  not  such  a  good  school,  then  they  would 
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have  to  make  sure  that  they  would  have  to  raise  their  standards, 
so  that  parents  would  see  the  school  in  a  good  eye,  and  if  that 
school  is  not  so  good,  then  they  would  have  to  close  their  doors. 

So,  by  sending  the  kids — by  having  parents  send  their  kids  to  a 
school  that  they  would  like,  it  would  give  the  parents  more  choice 
and  allow  more  of  an  increase  in  education  in  America. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Student.  I  am  a  freshman  liberal  arts  major. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  welfare.  I 
think  the  best  thing  to  create  jobs  in  this  country  and  raise  the 
minimum  wage  is  to  cut  the  capital  gains  tax,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  trickle-down  effect. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Student.  I  am  a  freshman  and  will  probably  be  a  political 
science  major. 

I  am  also  the  daughter  of  a  single  mother  who  got  herself  off  wel- 
fare, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  crime  if  welfare  is  either  diminished 
or  cut,  because  then  those  who  did  work  to  get  off  welfare  and  were 
successful  in  doing  it  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  either  make  a  maximum  time  where  a 
woman  could  be  on  welfare  or  either  monitor  the  possibility  of  actu- 
ally working. 

I  want  to  commend  my  mother  for  doing  it,  and  she  is  having  a 
real  rough  time  of  it  now.  I  have  also  got  a  younger  sister  who  will 
be  going  to  school  in  a  couple  of  years.  My  mother  made  $17,000 
last  year,  and  without  financial  aid,  I  would  not  be  here. 

So,  I  think  it  is  also  really  important  that  the  financial  aid  is 
continued  and  increased  and  not  decreased. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Student.  I  am  a  freshman  accounting  major. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that,  first,  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us — no,  I  am  sorry — I  do  not  think  most  of  us  are  going  to  be 
able  to  recreate  the  standard  of  living  that  our  parents  have  given 
to  us,  and  second,  about  Social  Security,  first  of  all,  I  do  not  want 
to  have  to  pay  benefits  for  you,  I  only  want  to  have  to  pay  benefits 
for  me. 

Chairman  Kasich.  It  is  about  10  after.  We  will  take  a  few  more 
and  then  we  will  break  up  into  our  smaller  groups  and  have  some 
more  discussion. 

Yes,  young  man. 

Student.  I  am  a  junior  finance  major. 

What  I  see  on  Page  14  are  a  bunch  of  programs  that  I  do  not 
benefit  from  and  my  parents  do  not  benefit  from,  and  basically,  we 
pay  t£ixes,  and  we  do  not  benefit  from  these  programs,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  shame  when  my  parents  cannot  get  help  for  my  college  tui- 
tion, and  yet,  I  see  all  these  programs,  and  we  do  not  get  an3^hing 
out  of  it,  and  at  least  something  substantive  would  be  nice,  like  if 
you  give  my  parents  a  hummer  or  something  like  that. 

Chairman  KASICH.  Thank  you. 

Student.  I  am  a  senior  political  science  major  at  Villanova. 

My  comment  is  about  welfare  and,  once  again,  about  the  issue 
of  childhood  hunger.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  having  a  hard 
time — I  feel  that  we  are  getting  double-talk. 
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Student.  Thank  you  for  coming,  first  of  all.  Second  of  all,  I  am 
a  sophomore  political  science  major. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  take  responsibility  for  ourselves,  and  I 
think  we  need  to  remember  that  the  Federal  Government  can  only 
do  the  things  the  Constitution  says  it  can.  We  are  asking  for  too 
many  things  from  them. 

If  anything,  we  need  to  bring  some  power  back  to  the  local  insti- 
tutions, so  we  can  do  more  for  ourselves. 

Student.  I  am  a  sophomore.  I  am  from  Cleveland,  OH. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  issue  of  raising  the  minimum  age  came  up 
several  times.  Mr.  Hoke  said  it  best,  I  think,  when  he  said  that  it 
is  actually  an  economic  issue,  and  it  has  been  politicized. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  any  economic  theory  on  it,  but  I  will 
give  you  just  a  personal  account. 

Last  summer,  I  ran  a  small  painting  business,  and  there  is  no 
way  that  I  would  have  been  able  to  afford  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage.  I  only  employed  maybe  seven  people.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
lot  more  people  that  are  in  the  same  kind  of  position  with  a  small 
business. 

I  think  that  raising  the  minimum  wage  is  denial  of  the  real  eco- 
nomic facts  of  what  the  real  ramifications  of  it  would  actually  be. 
So,  I  honestly  hope  that  that  is  just  the  position  that  you  are  tak- 
ing and  not  actually  something  you  plan  on  advocating. 

Chairman  Kasich.  We  are  going  to  take  one  more  here,  and  then 
Mr.  Shays  has  asked  that  a  few  moments  be  given  by  the  commit- 
tee to  respond  directly  to  some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked 
here,  and  then  we  will  break  up. 

What  we  will  do  is  we  will  respond  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
were  asked  here,  and  then  we  will  break  up  into  the  smaller 
groups,  and  I  would  encourage  you  to  stay. 

Student.  Thank  you.  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  points. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  all  for  coming  out  here.  A  few 
people  here  have  criticized  you,  and  people  around  the  Nation  criti- 
cize you  for  not  caring,  and  I  think,  by  being  here,  you  have  showed 
them  different. 

Getting  back  to  the  minimum  wage,  unemployment  is  caused  by 
lack  of  supply  of  good  labor,  rather  than  demand  for  jobs,  and  see- 
ing that,  I  believe  that,  instead  of  raising  the  minimum  wage,  if  we 
use  that  money  for  job  training  programs  to  teach  people  without 
skills  a  different  skill,  they  would  go  out  and  find  a  job,  one  that 
would  pay  greater  than  minimum  wage. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage,  we  should  spend  that 
money  training  the  unemployed  and  those  that  have  lost  their  job 
recently  to  Mexico  or  technological  improvements. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  respond  to  one  of 
the  questions.  This  young  man  said  if  you  turn  your  term  paper  in 
late,  you  get  a  negative,  a  zero  grade,  and  why  can't  Congress  do 
its  job  on  time. 

Mrs.  Mink  has  got  to  get  her  train. 

Thank  you  for  being  here,  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Can  I  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  all  of 
your  attendance  here  and  staying  through  this  hearing,  and  we  cer- 
tainly appreciated  your  comments,  and  we  will  take  them  back  to 
Washington.  Thank  you  for  coming. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  tell  you — and  maybe  we  can — be- 
cause we  are  getting  smaller — Mr.  Kolbe  left  and  Mrs.  Mink. 
Maybe  we  can  continue  to  just  do  it  in  this  format,  in  more  of  a 
direct  dialogue. 

Look,  the  situation  is  we  are  fighting  for  dramatic  change  in 
Washington. 

We  really  believe — ^you  know,  we  are  hearing  about  people  who 
cannot  get  paid  decent  wages  and  what  is  going  to  happen,  and 
there  was  a  young  man  here  who  raised  the  question  about  what 
are  we  going  to  do  to  improve  the  national  savings  rate? 

Do  you  know  that,  if  you  save  in  America,  you  get  penalized  by 
the  government?  Did  you  know  that? 

Now,  the  reason  we  can  do  that  is  so  we  can  tax  people,  so  we 
can  fund  all  these  programs,  and  then  one  young  lady  said — she 
said  her  father  is — works  very  hard,  and  he  gives  half  of  what  he 
earns  to  the  government. 

Well,  are  we  going  to  tax  him  more,  or  are  we  going  to  try  to  fig- 
ure out  a  way  to  make  these  programs  more  efficient  or  eliminate 
the  ones  that  do  not  work?  I  mean  this  is  not  complicated  stuff. 

We  believe  that  if,  in  fact,  we  do  not  increase  the  savings  rate 
and  the  investment  rate  and  eliminate  debt  and  cut  bureaucracy 
in  this  country,  this  country  will  slowly  but  surely  grind  to  an  eco- 
nomic halt,  and  we  will  have  rich  and  poor. 

Now,  we  were  in  a  fight  in  Washington  against  what  I  call  the 
Washington  establishment.  These  are  people  who  basically  believe 
we  should  just  keep  doing  things  like  we  are  doing  them. 

Now,  you  see,  I  have  a  different  philosophy.  My  philosophy  is  I 
do  not  think  things  work  out  of  Washington  anymore. 

Some  things  do,  but  most  things  do  not,  and  my  personal  view 
is  the  way  in  which  we  are  going  to  solve  problems  and  fix  this 
country  and  accelerate  into  the  next  century  is  not  by  making  you 
stand  in  line  and  giving  you  big  debt  and  by  forcing  you  to  call  a 
bureaucrat  every  time  you  want  to  do  something. 

My  view  is  the  21st  century  is  going  to  be  a  successful  century 
if  we  let  you  do  what  you  can  do  on  your  own  and  give  you  incen- 
tives for  excellence. 

Now,  the  only  way  we  can  begin  to  save  money  is  to  save  money. 
The  people  in  Washington  do  not  want  to  cut  programs.  You  know 
one  of  the  programs  we  eliminated?  A  program  that  gave  $12  mil- 
lion last  year  to  kill  ticks  in  Puerto  Rico. 

That  program  has  been  going  on  for  a  dozen  years,  and  we  spent 
$100  million  on  killing  ticks  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Now,  if  we  had  to  get  a  budget  9  months  into  this  year,  it  would 
not  matter  to  me  if  we  could  not  eliminate  wasteful  programs  like 
that. 

You  are  being  ripped  off,  and  I  am  not  interested  in  the  trains 
running  on  time  and  being  judged  by  a  bunch  of  Washington  insid- 
ers as  to  whether  we  are  having  change. 

You  know,  we  call  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  revolution.  In  rev- 
olutions, the  tables  get  upset,  the  china  gets  broken,  and  you  know 
who  we  are  fighting  for?  We  are  fighting  to  try  to  balance  budgets 
and  give  you  your  power  back. 
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Now,  what  I  heard  a  lot  of  today?  A  lot  of  frustration  and  anger 
over  the  fact  that  it  just  ain't  going  your  way,  and  you  do  not  know 
whether  it  will. 

Well,  to  quote  somebody,  I  feel  your  pain,  and  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  larger  government,  more  debt,  more  Washington 
solutions  run  by  people  who  do  not  know  you — they  do  not  know 
who  you  are — is  not  going  to  fix  this,  and  so,  we  are  systematically 
trying  to  take  people  s  power,  money,  and  influence  from  that  city 
and  put  it  back  into  the  hands  of  people  in  our  neighborhoods  and 
begin  to  trust  ourselves  to  fix  problems  with  local  solutions. 

Now,  some  people  do  not  buy  that.  They  think  that,  well,  if  you 
let  the  States  do  it,  they  will  screw  it  up  and  that,  you  know,  we 
are  not  capable  of  fixing  this. 

Well,  you  know,  I  got  news  for  you.  We  ain't  fixing  it  now,  and 
I  do  have  confidence  in  local  people  being  able  to  demand  excel- 
lence and  show  proper  compassion. 

So,  the  budget  got  done  late,  but  as  a  result  of  it  getting  done 
late,  we  are  $23  billion  less  in  debt,  and  that  is  a  terrific  Christmas 
present  to  give  to  the  babies  that  are  bom  in  the  hospitals  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Did  you  know  that,  if  government  keeps  operating  just  the  way 
it  is  operating,  then  a  baby  bom  today  in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia 
will  only  get  to  keep  16  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  or  she  earns. 

That  will  not  work,  and  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  that 
down  is  to  start  fixing  some  of  these  fiscal  problems  and  start  try- 
ing new  ways,  which  put  you,  essentially,  in  charge. 

I  think  Mr.  Shays  wants  to  say  something  about  student  loans, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  take  a  few  more  questions  here,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Fox  wants  to  say  something,  as  well. 

Mr.  Shays.  When  I  came  to  this  hearing,  my  wife  said — she  said 
you  do  a  lot  of  listening  and  not  a  lot  of  talking,  and  so,  there  were 
a  number  of  questions  that  I  was  so  tempted  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  you  want  answered,  but  our  purpose  here  was  to  do 
some  listening,  but  I  want  to  address  three  points. 

I  want  to  address  your  point,  because  it  was  a  very  good  ques- 
tion, as  were  the  others. 

First,  one  of  the  challenges  that  we  have  is,  in  the  last  22  years, 
our  national  debt  has  gone  up  10  times,  10  times  in  time  of  peace. 

Now,  when  we  fought  World  War  II,  we  had  a  national  debt,  be- 
cause we  had  to  win  the  war  and  we  did  not  care  how  much  we 
spent,  and  we  knew,  afterwards,  we  would  have  to  balance  the 
budget.  That  generation  took  2  years,  just  2  years  to  get  back  into 
balance. 

In  1947,  they  had  a  balanced  budget.  Why  are  we  saying,  oh  it 
should  take  us — what  is  so  magical  about  7  years?  There  is  nothing 
magical  about  7  years.  Why  should  it  take  7  years? 

If  they  did  it  after  World  War  II  in  just  2  years  to  balance  the 
budget  after  gigantic  debt,  why  are  we  saying  it  is  going  to  take 
four  Congresses  and  three  Presidents? 

So,  one  of  the  things  is  seven  is  not  magical.  I  think  it  should 
be  done  in  three  or  four.  Seven  is  the  compromise,  and  I  regret  that 
it  has  taken  us  so  long. 

In  terms  of  block  grants,  where  do  you  see  innovation?  You  do 
not  see  it  coming  out  of  Washington. 
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In  Washington,  they  would  look  at  all  the  people  in  this  room, 
they  would  say  we  have  got  500  people,  the  collective  shoe  size,  and 
then  they  say,  OK,  you  divide  the  number  of  people  by  the  collec- 
tive shoe  size,  and  then  they  say  then  ration  it  to  every  State,  here 
is  a  size  8,  wear  it;  when  the  shoe  size  is  size  10,  wear  it,  it  is  an 
8,  you  wear  it;  my  shoe  size  is  a  size  4,  wear  it,  it  is  a  size  8,  be- 
cause that  is  what  comes  out  of  Washington. 

What  we  are  starting  to  see  happening  in  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Arizona  and  Florida — we 
are  seeing  tremendous  innovation  coming  from  people  in  local  and 
State  governments,  and  that  is  why  we  want  to  move  toward  block 
grants. 

I  will  give  you  one  example.  The  school  lunch  program.  Remem- 
ber President  Clinton  going  into  the  schools  and  saying  the  Repub- 
licans, this  new  Congress,  has  cut  the  school  lunch  program,  telling 
school  kids  that  they  will  not  have  a  school  lunch  next  year? 

What  did  we  do?  The  school  lunch  program  is  going  to  increase 
5.2  percent  more  each  year.  We  said  it  should  grow  4.5  percent.  It 
is  going  to  grow  each  and  every  year  by  4.5  percent. 

But  then  what  did  we  do?  We  said  we  are  going  to  allow  States 
to  adjust  20  percent  of  the  grants,  the  school  grants. 

I  make  a  nice  salary.  My  wife  makes  a  nice  salary.  Every  student 
in  this  country  is  subsidized  17  cents.  Why  is  my  daughter  in  New 
Haven,  CT,  subsidized  17  cents? 

We  are  now  allowing  States  to  reapportion  20  percent  of  it,  so  my 
district  in  Bridgeport  can  get  that  17  cents  instead  of  my  town  in 
New  Haven,  and  we  want  that  flexibility. 

If  you  want  a  one-size-fits-all,  then  you  want  it  to  come  out  of 
Washington.  If  you  want  some  innovation  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  problems,  then  you  are  going  to  want  to  look  at  some  of  the 
block  grants. 

I  would  just  end  by  sajdng  this.  We  are  in  a  big  battle.  It  is 
whether  the  elderly  get  all  the  resources  and  young  people  get 
none,  and  it  is  a  concept  of  opportunity  cost.  If  you  spend  your 
money,  you  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend  here. 

If  you  are  going  to  spend  all  of  it  in  Medicare  and  all  of  it  for 
Social  Security  and  on  and  on  and  on,  we  do  not  have  enough  left 
over  for  the  kids  that  need  it. 

I  will  end  with  this  comment. 

Mr.  Rabin,  before  he  was  shot,  said  politicians  are  elected  by 
adults  to  represent  the  children,  and  right  now,  children  are  not 
getting  the  attention  they  need,  because  we  are  doing  too  much  for 
one  generation  at  the  expense  of  our  children,  and  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul  that  this  new  Congress  is  trying  to  adjust 
that,  trying  to  represent  the  children  who  are  getting  screwed  right 
now,  frankly. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Hoke  is  going  to  defer  until  we  get  a  good 
question  here  that  he  wants  to  speak  to. 

Yes,  young  lady. 

Student.  I  am  a  freshman  astronomy  and  astrophysics  major, 
and  I  wanted  to  bring  up  a  point  that  is  a  little  different  from  ev- 
erybody else's  and  it  may  be  directed  to  Mr.  Walker,  since  he  is  the 
science  Representative. 
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There  have  been  many,  many,  many  budget  cuts  as  far  as  NASA 
and  the  space  program  is  concerned,  and  people  are  continuously 
talking  about  taking  from  the  children  and  that  we  should  not  be 
doing  it. 

Yet,  when  President  Clinton  cut  the  space  station  from  44  feet 
to  22  feet,  that  cuts  the  amount  of  work  space  that  can  be  used  to 
discover  and  to  research  things  for  our  future,  and  I  have  trained 
in  the  simulator  of  the  original  plan  of  the  space  station,  and  cut- 
ting it  in  half  just  will  not  work. 

How  can  they  expect  us  to  be  able  to  do  research  for  the  future 
if  Congress  keeps  cutting  the  budget  that  NASA  has? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  NASA,  you  are  right,  has  had  significant 
budget  cuts.  I  would  tell  you  that  most  of  it  is  not  being  taken  out 
of  technology.  Most  of  it  is  being  taken  out  of  the  overhead. 

We  have  inspectors  who  inspect  inspectors  who  inspect  inspectors 
who  inspect  inspectors  who  inspect  other  inspectors,  and  it  costs  us 
an  enormous  amount  of  money.  So,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
bring  down  the  overhead. 

Most  of  what  we  have  taken  out  of  NASA's  budget  is  in  that  re- 
gard. 

The  redesign  of  the  space  station  was  done  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. There  were  some  technological  questions  that  arose  with  re- 
gard to  the  space  station  design.  You  will  not  find  a  more  long-term 
advocate  of  the  space  station  in  Congress  than  I  am. 

I  have  been  the  principle  promoter  of  it,  probably,  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  do  believe  that  the  present  design,  to  which  we  are 
bringing  international  cooperation,  is  the  right  design,  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  Russian  participation,  we  had  to  redesign  the 
size  of  the  station  and  some  of  the  modules. 

I  still  think  we  are  really  going  to  have  the  most  unique  labora- 
tory in  the  history  of  human  kind,  once  we  build  it,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  now  have  it  on  track. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  also  respond  to  a  question  that  was 
raised  here  by  a  young  man  who  came  from  a  coal  town  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  said  he  could  not  get  a  college  education,  I  guess,  but 
that  he  was  a  student  here,  I  would  presume.  Is  he  still  here?  OK. 

First  of  all,  what  we  tried  to  do  with  Pell  grants  is  essentially — 
I  mean  we — what  we  essentially  wanted  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
Pell  grants,  which  is  a  grant,  which  you  do  not  pay  back,  goes  to 
the  neediest  people  and  that  the  Stafford  loan  program,  which  most 
of  you  get,  is  still  provided.  OK?  You  still  get  the  Stafford  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  one  proposal  we  had  in  our  budget  a  year  ago  was  that  the 
interest  on  that  loan  would  begin  to  accumulate  when  you  got  it. 
You  would  not  pay  it  back  until  you  graduated,  but  it  would  begin 
to  accumulate.  That  proposal  has  been  dropped. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  student  loan  money  con- 
tinues to  go  up,  that  college  costs  are  increasing  at  twice  the  rate 
of  inflation,  ^^^ly  don't  you  get  in  there  and  start  asking  your  ad- 
ministrators why  you  have  so  many  nonadministrative  teaching 
personnel? 

You  know  the  biggest  cost  at  school?  Personnel.  Find  out. 

We  are  going  to  give  you  more,  and  we  give  you  more  each  year. 
I  tell  you  one  thing,  when  you  get  it,  we  are  going  to  try  to  make 
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you  pay  it  back.  You  get  a  student  loan,  you  ought  to  pay  it  back. 
It  is  a  radical  idea  in  America. 

The  idea  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  fork  out,  you 
know,  $22,000  for  every  student  that  wants  to  go  to  Villanova 
means  that — remember  what  I  told  you  about  the  16  cents  on  every 
dollar? 

Well,  we  will  make  it — you  know,  you  will  get  to  keep  10  cents 
on  the  dollar  when  we  get  done. 

So,  I  mean,  you  know,  I  understand  your  frustration  and  your 
anger  about  all  this,  but  it  is  a  little  bit  more  complicated  than  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  my  whole  $22,000.  It  just  simply  is 
not  going  to  happen. 

By  the  way,  I  have  a  brother  and  a  sister  that  both  graduated 
from  Penn  State,  and  I  graduated  from  Ohio  State,  and  my  dad 
carried  mail  on  his  back,  and  I  did  not  carry  any  loans. 

Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Shays.  The  student  loan  now  is  $24  billion,  growing  in  the 
seventh  year  to  $36  billion.  That  is  a  50-percent  increase  in  student 
loans  under  our  program.  Only  in  Washington,  when  you  spend  50 
percent  more,  do  people  call  it  a  cut. 

Student.  Hi.  I  am  a  sophomore  political  science  major  and  edu- 
cation minor. 

Earlier  it  was  mentioned  that  we  are  the  superpower  of  the 
world.  I  feel  that  we  need  to  deal  with  our  own  problems  before  we 
go  around  taking  on  other  people's  problems.  I  think  that  education 
is  a  very  important  thing. 

The  students  that  are  growing  up  now  are  our  future,  and  that 
is  something  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  am  from  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Shays  mentioned  that  Massa- 
chusetts is  working  on  new  programs,  and  I  appreciate  hearing 
that,  because  I  did  not  know  that. 

As  far  as  Pell  grants  go,  my  brother  is  going  to  be  a  freshman, 
and  my  mom  will  make  $30,000,  and  we  are  not  eligible  for  a  Pell 
grant. 

Chairman  Kasich.  First  of  all,  the  defense  budget,  over  the  next 
7  years,  is  going  to  be  frozen. 

I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  my  party  in  that  area,  I  think  we 
could  save  money,  but  I  will  tell  you,  going  from  $24  billion  to  $36 
billion  over  the  course  of  these  7  years  is  a  significant  increase. 

No  one  is  talking  about  cutting  Pell  grants  or,  you  know,  doing 
away  with  your  student  loan.  It  is  going  from  $24  billion  to  $36  bil- 
lion. 

Now,  maybe  it  can  go  to  $37  billion,  but  that,  then,  means  that 
one  of  these  other  programs  we  want  has  to  go  down  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  you  know,  we  are  $5  trillion  in  debt. 

Now,  we  can  raise  people's  taxes  higher,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  get  it  done  either,  does  it? 

So,  we  are  going  to  keep  education  a  priority,  but  what  you  have 
to  say  is  why  do  college  costs  go  up  so  fast?  Have  you  ever  asked 
anybody  at  this  school  that  question?  What  do  they  tell  you?  To 
raise  prices  higher? 

That  is  what  it  maintains  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  that, 
frankly,  to  some  degree,  throughout  the  '80's — I  do  not  know  that 
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I  buy  this  article — that,  you  know,  the  more  expensive  it  was,  ap- 
parently, the  better  the  reputation  it  has. 

I  will  say  that  I  think  the  graduates  of  Rutgers  University  can 
compete  with  the  graduates  of  any  university  in  this  country,  here 
as  well  as  Princeton,  but  we  are  going  to — education  keeps  going 
up.  I  mean  from  $24  to  $36  billion  is  pretty  good. 

So,  we  got  your  message. 

Mr.  Walker.  Nothing  gets  more  public  money  than  does  edu- 
cation. It  is  State  money,  it  is  local  money,  and  it  is  Federal  money. 
It  is  a  case  where  you  have  to  look  at  all  of  the  spending  that  takes 
place,  and  in  that  category,  education  ranks  No.  1,  and  should. 

Student.  I  am  a  sophomore.  I  have  to  get  going,  because  I  am 
late  for  a  meeting,  and  I  am  going  to  make  this  real  brief.  It  is 
more  of  a  general  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

My  one  question  is,  you  talk  about  change  in  the  government, 
but  it  really  sounds  like  you  guys  are  going  to  be  doing  the  same 
thing.  I  just  want  to  know  when  we  are  going  to  stop  looking  down 
and  we  are  going  to  start  looking  up  for  people  that  are  causing 
the  problems  in  our  society. 

Businesses  are  leaving  the  inner  city,  leaving  no  one  work  for  the 
inner  cities,  and  then  we  are  not  even  giving  these  people  edu- 
cational opportunities.  So,  when  are  we  going  to  stop  blaming  them 
for  the  situation? 

When  are  we  going  to  start  looking  at  the  big  businesses  and  see 
what  they  are  doing,  or  is  it  that  we  are  scared  of  the  big  busi- 
nesses, because  they  have  the  power,  they  have  the  money,  and  we 
all  know,  in  our  society,  whoever  has  the  money  has  the  power. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  say  to  you  that  we  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  kids  that  are  graduating  from  high  school  who 
are  functionally  illiterate,  and  what  we  have — and  this  is  not  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  distinguished  Democrat  by  the 
name  of  Ben  Wattenberg — because  I  think  what  is  happening,  in- 
creasingly, in  our  schools  is  that,  whether  it  is  because  of  violence 
or  whether  it  is  simply  because  the  classroom  itself  is  not  in  con- 
trol, we  are  not  getting  students  learning,  and  when  they  are  grad- 
uating, you  know  who  is  educating  them?  Business. 

Now,  we  have  looked  at  countries  around  the  world  where  we 
had  government  try  to  run  business.  That  is  what  they  did  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  what  they  did  in  the  Eastern  bloc.  That  is 
what  we  call  socialism.  It  does  not  work. 

All  over  the  world,  people  are  rejecting  the  fact  that  government 
can  run  business. 

So,  what  we  really  need  to  do  is  we  need  to  have  an  education 
system  that  gets  results.  You  see,  you  just  do  not  say  I  am  going 
to  spend  money  on  education  because  it  sounds  good. 

I  want  to  have  money  spent  on  education  where  children  learn, 
and  they  are  judged  not  by  Washington  but  by  their  own  parents, 
guardians,  grandparents,  neighbors,  loved  ones,  and  we  have  got  to 
demand  excellence,  and  I  believe  that  part  of  demanding  excellence 
is  to  give  people  the  right  to  choose  where  their  children  ought  to 
go  to  school,  because  I  believe  competition  works. 

Now,  we  have  bills  in  the  Congress  to  give  businesses  huge  in- 
centives to  stay  in  areas  of  high  unemployment,  and  we  encourage 
them  to  do  that  by  reducing  their  taxes. 
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Now,  it  would  be  a  terrific  thing  if  we  could  expand  the  enter- 
prise zone  concept,  and  in  terms  of  job  training,  you  really  need  to 
give  the  people  who  have  the  jobs  the  incentive  to  hire  the  un- 
skilled and  give  them  a  skill  so  that  they  can  get  paid  a  decent 
wage,  and  I  believe  that,  whether  it  is  job  training  or  whether  it 
is  education,  it  all  gets  back  to  the  simple  concept  of  being  able  to 
handle  this  thing  in  our  own  neighborhoods,  and  beyond  that,  if 
you  have  a  government  that  keeps  ringing  up  enormous  debts, 
businesses  do  not  expand. 

So,  it  is  not  very  complicated.  There  is  no  silver  bullet. 

It  gets  back  to  doing  things  that  made  us  successful  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  years,  and  in  terms  of  the  social  service  safety  net  we 
have,  in  our  society  it  is  a  sin  not  to  help  people  who  need  help, 
but  it  is  equally  a  sin  to  help  people  who  have  to  learn  how  to  help 
themselves,  and  we  have  a  welfare  that  has  generated  generational 
dependency  and  has  been  unfair  to  people  who  work,  and  so,  we 
need  a  total  revamping  of  this,  and  the  revamping  cannot  occur  in 
Washington. 

It  has  got  to  occur  right  in  our  neighborhood,  so  that  if  Mrs. 
Smith  has  a  couple  of  children  that  are  sick,  we  can  help  her,  but 
if  Mr.  Jones  does  not  want  to  go  to  work,  we  have  got  to  move  him 
off  the  rolls  and  get  him  to  work. 

It  is  a  sin  to  not  help  people  who  cannot  help  themselves,  but  it 
is  a  sin  to  help  people  who  must — ^who  can  help  themselves,  and 
I  maintain  there  are  a  lot  of  people  on  welfare  who  should  have  to 
go  out  and  get  a  job,  and  I  think  that  we  have  a  system  that  has 
encouraged  people  not  to  get  a  job,  and  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
changed,  plain  and  simple. 

Student.  How  are  we  addressing  the  point  that  it  is  a  sin  not 
to  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Well,  we  are.  We  give  them  more  food  stamps. 
You  know  what  we  are  going  to  give  them  in  welfare  over  the  next 
7  years?  Close  to  $1  trillion  more.  Close  to  $1  trillion  more  in  wel- 
fare spending.  What  are  we  giving  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  tried  to  eliminate  corporate  welfare,  we  tried  to 
zero  it  out,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  fought  about  during  this 
budget  period  and  so  on  was  that  the  administration  refused  to 
allow  us  to  eliminate  it.  We  tried  to  go  after  the  big  corporations, 
and  we  lost. 

We  are  not  going  to  lose  in  the  future.  We  are  going  to  get  that. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  say  one  thing  to  you.  I  want  to 
encourage  you  to  stay  in  your  field. 

This  is  not  a  universal  judgment,  but  there  are  a  great  number 
of  people  who  are  in  social  work  who  get  frustrated  by  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  regulations  that  keep  them  from  being  able  to  show 
real  compassion. 

You  cannot  live  in  America  without  wanting  to  help  people  and 
needing  to  help  people  who  are  in  need,  but  I  commend  you  and 
your  class  to  read  a  book  by  a  man  named  Marvin  Olasky  called 
"The  Tragedy  of  American  Compassion,"  which  argues  that  the  his- 
tory of  caring  for  the  underprivileged  in  this  country  was  not  the 
role  of  government  and  that  the  people  who  were  in  charge  adopted 
as  their  religion  and  their  goal  in  life — God  bless  them  for  it — to 
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try  to  help  people  who  were  underprivileged  did  not  want  the  gov- 
ernment involved. 

You  know  why?  Because  the  government  had  an  impossible  time 
distinguishing  between  those  who  needed  help  and  those  who  did 
not. 

You  need  to  read  this  book,  young  people.  It  is  called  "The  Trag- 
edy of  American  Compassion,  by  Marvin  Olasky.  You  read  it.  It 
is  very  instructive. 

Mr,  Walker.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  get  the  special  interests  out  of  politics,  period,  and  get 
people  back  involved  and  particularly  get  the  parties  back  involved. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I  would  like  to  second  what  Bob  said,  but  I  would  go 
a  little  bit  further. 

I  am  one  of  just  two  dozen  Members — actually,  23  Members  of 
Congress — who  will  not  personally  accept  these  contributions,  and 
I  have  fought  to  eliminate  PAC  contributions  completely  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress. 

I  think  we  should  eliminate  PAC's.  I  think  that  we  should  elimi- 
nate the  soft  money  contributions  that  you  are  talking  about. 

I  think  that  over  half  of  all  contributions  should  come  from — ac- 
tually, I  would  go  for  100  percent  of  contributions  from  in-district, 
but  it  is — constitutionally,  apparently,  it  does  not  pass  muster. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  campaign  that 
the  AFL-CIO  has  launched — and  what  they  have  launched  is  a 
very  thoughtful — and  John  Sweeney  has  done  a  heck  of  a  job  with 
this,  but  the  problem  with  it  is  that  it  is  partisan  politics  masque- 
rading as  special  interest  politics,  finally  masquerading  as  grass- 
roots politics,  and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  absolutely  a  front  campaign 
for  partisan  Democrat  candidates,  and  when  you  have  $35  million 
going  into  70  districts,  every  single  one  of  which  is  a  Republican's 
being  attacked  and  being  smeared,  it  is  clearly  a  partisan  issue, 
and  it  ought  to  be  addressed  that  way,  and  it  ought  to  be  disclosed 
that  way. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  would  like  to  just  kind  of  stop  on — I  mean 
we  have  got  a  good  flavor.  I  just  do  not  want  this  to  be  a  partisan — 
I  mean  I  think  Martin  said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  I  happen 
to  agree  with  him,  but  we  do  not  have  somebody  here  to  represent 
the  other  side. 

I  will  say  this  to  you,  young  man.  I  think  we — ^you  know,  we 
changed  the  laws  to  create  PAC's  in  1974  because  of  Watergate. 
Did  you  know  that? 

This  was  the  reform  that  we  made  to  fix  the  system,  and  now 
we  are  going  to  do  another  series  of  reforms  to  fix  the  system.  We 
will  go  back  to  the  way  we  did  it  before  Watergate.  OK? 

Look,  you  know  what  it  gets  down  to? 

It  really  gets  down  to  integrity,  and  we  can  do  these  mechanical 
things,  a  lot  of  which  I  agree  with,  but  the  bottom  line  is  going  to 
be  the  people  go  to  the  House  floor  and  vote  the  best  interests, 
frankly,  of  their  country,  more  than  just  their  districts,  and  that  is 
not  something  money  can  buy,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  are  so  careful  about  who  it  is  we  do  elect,  so  that  people 
can  call  them  like  they  see  them,  exercise  the  kind  of  independence 
that  may  be  necessary  in  doing  your  job,  and  I  think  that  is  just 
an  awful  big  part  of  it. 
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You  know,  it  is  kind  of  like  trying  to  legislate  values.  I  mean,  to 
some  degree,  you  can  do  it  around  the  edges,  but  values  is  not 
something  government  can  do,  it  is  something  that  we  get  from 
ourselves,  isn't  it?  So,  that  is  what  we  have  to  kind  of  keep  in  mind 
on  this. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong  when  I  say  that  I  think  we  should  transfer 
power  from  the  Federal  Government  to  a  State  government. 

Frankly,  I  think  a  lot  of  this  power  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  gov- 
ernment, period,  and  should  be  put  into  your  hands  and  local  com- 
munity organizations  that  are  not  governmental. 

I  will  tell  you  that  many  of  the  programs  that  we  have  in  Wash- 
ington involve  the  sending  of  money  to  Washington,  touching  all 
these  different  bureaucracies.  Take  job  training.  We  have  about 
120  separate  job  training  programs,  all  of  which  bum  up  money. 

In  the  literacy  area,  I  do  not  know  how  many  programs  we  have, 
but  I  would  bet  you  that  we  have  a  number  of  literacy  programs 
that  are — you  know,  that  also  burn  up  valuable  resources. 

I  have  got  a  question  for  you.  Instead  of  sending  the  money  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington  so  Washington  can  then  send  it  back 
to  help  you  in  your  neighborhood,  why  do  you  have  to  send  it  to 
begin  with?  You  know  what  I  am  saying? 

Two  things  about  the  literacy  programs. 

One,  if  they  are  not  consolidated,  we  ought  to  consolidate  them. 

Two,  education  primarily  is  the  job  of  State  and  local  commu- 
nities. State  governments,  local  communities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment gives  about  6  percent  of  the  money  to  education.  I  would  not 
take  it  out  of  everything. 

I  think  the  handicapped  education  run  by  Washington  is  good, 
but  frankly,  we  ought  to  block  grant  those  things  that  we  think  are 
Federal  responsibilities  back  without  having  all  these  categorical 
programs,  and  secondly,  those  things  that,  in  fact,  we  can  keep  the 
money  here,  I  think  it  makes  more  sense,  so  we  have  more  re- 
sources to  go  around,  and  thirdly,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  vol- 
unteering and  trying  to  make  a  difference  in  your  community,  and 
I  really  think  that  that  is  part  of  the  future. 

You  know,  a  lot  of  people  would  say  it  is  not  realistic  to  think 
that  Americans  will  do  good  for  those  that  do  not  have  on  their 
own.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that,  because  if  Americans  will  not  do 
good  for  people  who  do  not  have,  America  will  cease  to  be  the  great 
place  it  has  been. 

We  will  have  to  check  into  this  literacy  program  and  why  it  has 
lost  its  funding,  and  we  have  got  some  people  here  that  could  check 
it  out,  and  we  would  like  to  do  that.  OK? 

We  will  do  a  couple  more,  and  then  we  will  go. 

Student.  The  question  I  have  for  Mr.  Walker  is  a  comment  that 
he  had  made  on  education  and  violence  in  the  schools. 

You  stated  that  we  should  take  students  who  are  violent  out  of 
the  schools.  I  am  not  really  certain  that  is  achievable. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  have  a  child  who  is  coming  to  school  with  a 
gun,  and  they  cannot  take  that  child  and  discipline  them  in  some 
way. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  maybe  these  regulations  that  were 
put  in  place  for  whatever  reason  are  not  working  very  well  and 
that  we  want  to  allow  educators  the  kind  of  freedom  that  they  used 
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to  have  to  run  their  schools  in  a  way  that  kept  the  schools  safe  and 
made  certain  that  the  children  were  getting  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation. 

When  I  taught  some  30  years  ago,  we  did  not  have  the  kinds  of 
problems  in  the  schools  that  even  suburban  schools  are  seeing  now, 
because  we  had  the  ability  within  the  school  district  to  take  care 
of  the  program. 

All  1  am  suggesting  is  that  some  of  the  solution  for  violence  in 
the  schools  is  deregulation  of  the  schools,  not  more  bureaucracy. 

Student.  When  you  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  educator,  what 
does  it  entail? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  it  entails,  for  instance,  allowing  principals  to 
set  discipline  standards  in  their  schools  and  allowing  them  to  run 
the  school,  and  that  may  be  different  in  a  school  in  suburban  Lan- 
caster County  than  it  is  in  downtown  Philadelphia,  but  you  need 
to  have  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  allows  educators,  who  under- 
stand what  it  takes  to  have  good  education  in  their  school,  the 
flexibility  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  design  a  program  out  of  Washington  that 
fits  both  Chester  County,  PA,  and  Los  Angeles,  CA,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  right  now,  and  it  has  not  worked,  and  in 
fact,  it  has  undermined  the  integrity  of  the  legislative  programs 
and  has,  in  fact,  undermined  the  education  quality  in  schools  na- 
tionwide. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  make  one  other  comment,  really  two 
comments. 

One  is  it  is  unbelievable  how  the  family  is  collapsing  in  our  coun- 
try, and  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  single  largest  group  that  will 
find  itself  in  poverty  at  the  end  of  this  century  will  be  single 
women  with  children,  caused  to  a  large  degree  because  of  divorce, 
and  you  know,  we  are  back  to  this  question  of  family  values,  and 
it  is  something  that  government  can  only  do  in  minor  ways,  al- 
though we  have  a  proposal  to  give  families  tax  credits — ^the  Presi- 
dent has  one  that  is  smaller  than  ours  but  yet  has  one. 

This  is  a  real  concern  of  mine,  when  we  have  violence  in  the 
classroom.  When  I  was  in  school,  we  did  not  have  this.  I  mean  this 
was  not  even  an  issue,  and  this  is  a  deeper  question  than  how 
much  more  money  can  we  spend  to  prevent  violence  in  the  school. 

The  real  question  is  why  do  we  have  it  there  to  begin  with? 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  young  lady,  is  that  I  am 
very  troubled  by  an  attitude  that  we  do  not  trust  ourselves  to  gov- 
ern ourselves  and,  therefore,  we  should  trust  somebody  who  we  do 
not  know  at  all,  that  somehow  we  have  the  attitude  that  somebody 
we  do  not  know  may  make  it  all  come  out  better  for  us  than  us 
trying  to  fight  through  it  ourselves. 

For  example,  with  Grovemor  Ridge,  I  will  promise  you  that  you 
have  more  ability  to  influence  Governor  Ridge  than  you  have  some- 
body that  is  working  in  Washington,  and  you  would  have  more  in- 
fluence over  somebody  who  is  your  county  commissioner  than  you 
would  Governor  Ridge. 

You  see,  government  closer  to  the  people  is  more  accessible  to  the 
people,  and  so,  I  think  it  is  just  very  important  that  we  begin  to 
think  about  whether  we  have  confidence  in  ourselves  to  govern  our- 
selves into  the  next  century. 
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I  guess  we  are  running  a  little  bit  short  on  time,  and  what  I 
think  we  will  do  is — I  want  to  let — Martin  Hoke  wants  to  say  some- 
thing. 

We  have  one  last  one  here,  and  then  we  have  got  to  wrap  up, 
and  I  think  we  are  going  to  do  something  with  the  press,  and  then 
we  are  going  to  scoot  out  of  here. 

Yes,  sir. 

Student.  I  think  the  government  has  to  know  when  to  help,  and 
then  pull  back  and  let  the  people  stand  for  themselves. 

You  spoke  about  compassion.  It  did  not  seem  that  you  had  much 
compassion  until  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  back  criticized  you  quite 
heavily.  All  of  a  sudden,  you  seemed  to  have  a  lot  more  compas- 
sion. 

Mr.  Shays  up  there  has  shown,  at  least  to  me,  a  lot  more  com- 
passion than  you  have. 

I  also  believe  that  compassion  is  a  form  of  education,  a  form  of 
education  that  is  not  necessarily  found  within  the  school.  It  is 
found  within  the  community  and  society. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Hoke. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  think  the  woman  is  still  here 
who  said  that  she  was  concerned  that  there  was  some  condescen- 
sion on  our  part. 

John  graduated  from  college  in  74,  and  I  graduated  in  '73.  I 
think  we  were  probably  telling  you  more  about  ourselves. 

I  know  that,  in  the  4  years  that  I  was  in  college,  if  I  had  a  suit 
on  once  or  twice,  it  was  an  awful  lot,  and  so,  we  are  really  kind 
of  impressed,  is  what  it  boils  down  to,  that  there  are  so  many  peo- 
ple so  well-dressed. 

It  just  was  a  different  time  in  college. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  suggest  that  I  am  a  baby  boomer,  but 
I  do  not  think  of  you  as  Generation  X.  Generation  X  was  before 
you, 

I  do  not  know  what  this  generation's  students  are,  but  each  gen- 
eration of  people,  you  know,  postwar  and  all  that,  it  does  depend 
on  the  individuals. 

I  want  to  just  close  the  hearing. 

There  is  a  sense  of  frustration  in  this  room  that,  frankly,  is  not 
much  different  than  the  sense  of  frustration  you  hear  all  across  the 
country  and  the  fear  that  tomorrow  may  not  be  better. 

I  believe  it  can  be  better,  that  is  what  we  are  fighting  for,  and 
you  do  not  always  fight  for  a  better  tomorrow  with  more  compas- 
sion, sometimes  you  fight  more  with  determination,  and  that  is  the 
best  form  of  public  compassion. 

Let  me  also  thank  Villanova  University  and  all  of  you. 

I  think  that  the  question  and  answer  session  may  be  a  useful 
way  to  do  this. 

It  is  tough  to  get  the  format  in  place  that  allows  everybody  to 
communicate  to  the  degree  they  want  to,  but  I  really  want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  being  here,  particularly  the  people  that  did  the  sound 
and  the  lights,  and  the  university  itself  for  taking  the  chance  of 
having  us  here,  and  we  will  see  you  all  again. 


43 
[Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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